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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. | 


{For the Literary Journal. } 


No. III. 


In my last I gave a sketch of some 
of the prominent advantages attend- 
ing a proper cultivation of classical 
literature. It is obvious, that in this 
country these advantages can never 
be realized in their full extent, unless 
some radical reformation take place 
in our system of instruction.  Al- 


though scarcely a hope is entertained 
that this will soon be accomplished, 
I shall nevertheless concisely advert 
to some of the abuses, the correction 
of which must precede the establish- 
ment of classical learning upon a so- 


lid and durable foundation. 

The fundamental error perva- 
ding the system of classical educa- 
tion in the United States, is the de- 
ficiency ia our school instruction, 
preliminary to an entrance into our 
colleges. This is an evil so great 
and so obvious, that it has not failed 
to attract the attention of the guar- 
dians of our literature ; and some ho- 
nourable efforts have been made to 
rectify it. These, however, have 
been limited in their influence, and 
will not very materially affect the 
“character, which we shall be con- 
strained to give of the general prac- 
tice in this country. As our litera- 
Ty institutions vary somewhat in their 
requirements, no general statement 
can be of universal application. But 
it will not be considered very wide 
of the truth to assert that a boy of or- 
dinary capacity can acquire in two, 
or at most three years, all the know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin that 
8 Necessary to insure a reputable 
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| sical instruction. 


admission into most of our colleges. 
In proof of this, it need only be sta- 
ted, that the statutes of the generality 
of our literary colleges require from 
the candidates, nothing more than an 
acquaintance with the Greek ‘Testa- 
ment, Virgil’s Auneid, and Cicero’s 
Select Orations, either in whole or in 
part. It is not pretended, that the 
same authors are required in the dif- 
ferent institutions ; they are the ac- 
tual requirements in some, and are a 
fair specimen of the extent of classi- 
cal reading that is demanded in most 
of the others. ‘There are some ho- 
nourable exceptions, which we are 
proud to mention ; one of which shall 
be noticed more particularly hereaf- 
ter. I refer to Columbia College, 
and Harvard University, in both of 
which classical erudition is com- 
manding a very large share of atten- 
tion, and they bid fair to havea 
powerful influence in establishing the 
classical character of our country. 
Most of our colleges, however, are 
very far from attaching the same de- 
gree of importance to this branch of 
knowledge. And it is to them, that 
we must principally attribute the 
contracted course of our preliminary 
studies. The college must necessa- 
rily become the standard to the school, 
and the terms prescribed by the for- 
mer will inevitably be the limit to 
the acquisitions of the latter. It is 
thus, that scanty preliminary attain- 
ments are countenanced and even 
sanctioned by our highest literary in- 
stitutions; and the whole. system 
throughout is again upheld by popu- 
lar opinion, which is unquestionably 
hostile to an expanded plan of clas- 
It is obvious fhat 
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a system thus supported and fortified 
by public sentiment and established 
usage, will not easily or speedily be 
overturned. 

Ifany thing, however, is to be 
done in the way of effectual re- 
form, this error must primarily be 
corrected. We never shall be able 
to rear a succession of thorough 
bred scholars in this country, until 
our schools assume something of 
the character of those celebrated 
schools of Eton and Westminster, 
which, perhaps, more than her uni- 
versities, have been the substan- 
tial props of English literature. In 
these institutions a complete course 
embraces ten years, and experience 
has decided that time not to be too 
long. Now, if ten years are found 
necessary at these celebrated semina- 
ries to form good classical scholars, 
by what magic, it may be asked, are 
they to be made in the United States 
in three or four ?. It is useless to ob- 
ject, that this is an unreasonable sa- 
crifice of life and industry in the ac- 
quisition of a single branch of know- 
ledge. The experience of European 
nations is a sufficient refutation to 
this assertion ; for their greatest men 
have been formed upon this very sys- 
tem. In this country, other notions 
unhappily prevail ; and it is argued, 
that most of our young men are in- 
tended for active business, and, 
therefore, they ought not to devote 
so much of their time to acquiring a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. The 
fact contained in this objection can- 
not be doubted; but I deny that it 
is atall applicable. It is not necessa- 
ry that young men, who are designed 
for commercial pursuits, should spend 
any time upon these studies. I should 
imagine it just as essential for a black- 
smith to understand astronomy, as 
for them to be acquainted with the 
dead languages. No! there are 
other and more useful pursuits to 


which they should direct their at- 


tention. But, at any rate, if they 
are ambitious of aspiring to classical 
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erudition, let not thetr convenience be 
consulted at the expense of sound 
and solid learning. It is, indeed, 
prostituting the sacred cause of lite- 
rature, to place on a level the high 
attributés of the scholar, with the 
meagre and paltry acquisitions that 
suffice for the dealer in dry goods, 
orin hardware. It is high time that 
this should be corrected ; and until 
it is, we shall continue to witness the 
disgraceful sight of men, with no 
other pretensions than an ordinary 
education, pluming themselves upon 
their acquisitions, and with no other 
pioneers than ignorance and con- 
ceit, venturing on the most difficult 
paths of literature. Illustrations 
are needless; they must suggest 
themselves at once to every read- 
er; and it is to this circumstance, 
that the low state of our literature 
may, ina great degree, be referred, 
as well as the contempt in which it 
is held abroad. 

Another error in our system of 
classical education, is to be found in 
the manner in which it is conducted 
in our colleges. In this respect our 
colleges are literally converted into 
Grammar Schools, where the pupil 
is led to believe that the study of 
languages implies nothing more than 
simply translating, declining, and 
conjugating words. This degrada- 
tion of our literary institutions de- 
pends so intimately upon the defi- 
ciency in the preliminary course, that 
we shall never cease to lament the 
one until the other has been rec- 
tified. 

To give some idea how classical 
tuition should be conducted, so as to 
derive from it all the high benefits 
which it may confer, I shall present 
the following account of the mode in 
which it is pursued in the University 
of Glasgow, taken from a work en- 
titled “a View of the System of 
Education at present pursued in the 
schools and universities of Scotland.” 
By the'Rev, M. Russel, .M. A. 

_ Let it not be imagined that the 
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readings which I have mentioned are 
the meagre, verbal translation, which 
gives the meaning of an author and 
nothing more; for they are not only 
accompanied with a careful analysis 
of words and. sentences into their 
etymological principles ; but are 
also made the subjects of interesting 
speculations on the laws of human 
thought and feeling ; on the progress 
of refinement and intelligence among 
the nations of antiquity ; on their le- 
gislation, government, and customs, 
their manners in peace, their prac- 
tices in war, and, in short, on every 
thing that is suggested by the lite- 
rature of those renowned States, 
which spoke the Greek and Roman 
tongues. The students in these 


classes have presented to them the 
philosophy of language, and the 
theury of universal grammar ; and 
the whole business is calculated, not 
so much to add to their stock of litera- 
ture or mere vocabulary of words, as 
to supply materials for reasoning on 


those faculties of mind which carry 
men to produce and to admire works 
of genius; for tracing distinctions in 
style to certain habits of thought and 
characters of feeling in nations and 
individuals ; for pointing out beau- 
ties of universal acceptation, as well 
as the varying hues of local and 
transitory ornament, which circum- 
Stances alone could have recommend- 
ed; for explaining, in short, the 
canons of catholic taste and criticism, 
and thus establishing their authority 
on the basis of knowledge, as well as 
on that of faith and tradition.”’ p. 63, 
64. 

This is certainly a model worthy 
of universal imitation ; and, it is 
only by adopting such a course that 
our colleges can be expected to 
“send forth taste, eloquence and 
strong reasoning powers,’ and that 
we can hope to see issuing from 
them ‘‘ a stream of matured intellect, 
instead of trifling, as the American 
colleges have been too much accus- 
tomed to do, by ringing the changes 
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upon the alphabet and syllables of 
their classical horn-book,’’* 


No. IV. 


Having devoted my previous num- 
bers to the consideration of classical 
learning in the United States, I shall, 
in the present, give a concise sketch 
of the course of instruction which is 
pursued in some of the most celebra- 
ted institutions in Great Britain. It 
is taken from the work of Mr. Russel, 
already referred to, which contains 
much interesting information on this 
subject. I shall begin with 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


The different forms or classes, in 
this celebrated seminary are divided 
into two schools, called the under 
and the upper school. The under 
comprises all the forms from the pet- 
ty to the upper third ; the upper, all 
from the under fourth to the seventh. 

In the petty form the boys will 
learn for six, or perhaps twelve 
months, the first rudiments of the 
Latin grammar. They then pass in- 
to the under part of the first form, in 
which they are taught the rules of 
Syntax; which, having acquired, 
they are placed in the upper part of 
the first form, and there they read 
Selecte E. Profanis, Cornelius Ne- 
pos, and have given to them. small 
syntactical exercises to arrange. 
After being one year in the second 
classes of the first form, they spend 
one or more in the second classes of 
the second... Here they go on in 
committing to memory all the rules 
of the Westminster Latin grammar, 
reading Pheedrus,. and acquiring the 
elementary parts of prosody. This 
year being finished, they pass into 
the third form ; in the under part of 
which they learn to make nonsense 
verses, translate Ovid’s metamorpho- 


ee 


* Dr. Mason. 
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ses, turn little sacred pieces into La- 
tin ; and in the upper class of this 
form they turn the Pslams into Latin 
verse, and continue the study of 
Ovid. 

This finishes their education in the 
under schools, in which they have 
now been three years and a half, 
and they are next moved into the up- 
per, and probably at the age of ten 
or eleven ; six or seven being the 
age at which boys are generally sent 
into the petty form. In the under 

art of the fourth form they begin the 
reek grammar; write two themes 
in the week, one Latin, the other Eng- 
lish ; and on Saturday, turn some sa- 


cred pieces into Latin verse, to be | 


given to the master on Monday morn- 
ing. Here, also, they begin the 
fEneid. In the upper part of the 
form they continue the same course 
of studies, with the addition of read- 
ing the short epigrams in the Antho- 
logia. They then proceed to the 
fifth form, in which their course of 
reading is nearly the same, except 
that, in the upper part, they readghe 
first book of the Iliad, translate parts 
of the old Testament into Latin verse. 
They next go into the shell, where 
their studies are composed of writing 
two themes in the week ;° writing 
two copies of verses in the week, 
reading Homer, Virgil, Horace, and 
Martial. In the sixth form, the same 
number of exercises in verse and 
prose composition are required as in 
the shell ; and here the Odyssey, the 
Greek Tragedians, Horace, Juvenal, 
Livy, Grotius, are the principal clas- 
sical books made use of. In the se- 
venth form the reading is the same as 
jn the sixth, with the addition of the 
Hebrew Grammar and Psalter. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The year is divided into three 
terms, and the following, with some 
slight modifications, is the course 
pursued ineach. — 
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First ; 
Ist Term—A Greek play and Euclid. 
2d Term—A Greek prose author, al- 
gebra, and arithmetic. 
3d Term—Some Latin author, and 
plane trigonometry. 
Second year. 
ist Term—Mechanics. 
2d Term—Spherical trigonometry, 
conic sections, the gospel of St. 

Luke, Locke, and Paley. 
3d Term—Astronomy. : 

Thus ends the two first years ; and 
the student is now prepared to enter 
the vestibule of the Principia of New- 
ton. 

Third year. 

From this epoch, his application 
becomes more intense. The Prin- 
cipia of Newton, methods of fluxion, 
and increments, higher parts of al- 
gebra, Arithmetic of sines. . Optics 
and hydrostatics are not included in 
the collegiate course at Trinity, but 
are left to be prepared by private 
study. 

The following university prizes 
are annually given, for which all un- 
der-graduates may become competi- 
tors. 

1. A gold medal for the first Greek 
ode (Sapphic.) 

2. Do. for the best Latin ode after 
the manner of Horace. 

3. A gold medal for a pair of epi- 
grams ; one Greek, after the manner 
of the Anthologia ; the other Latin, 
after the manner of Martial. 

4. A prize, value 15 pounds, for 
the best dissertation on some subject 
connected with the evidences of 
Christianity. 

It is well known that at. this uni- 
versity the mathematics are much 
more assiduously cultivated than 
classical literature. Our author re- 
marks, ‘‘ that the predilection for 
mathematical merit is clearly shown 
in the distribution of the fellowships, 
and other preferments, in the gift of 
this opulent seat of learning. te oc- 
casionally, though rarely, happens, 
that persons of transcendant classical 








attainments, without any mathemati- 

cal knowledge, are elected Fellows.” 

It is almost unnecessary to offer 

any comments upon the foregoing 

outline. _ ag beyond a doubt, 
v 


the high value that is attached to 
classical literature in England, and 
at the same time shows that her clas- 
sical scholars are rather created at 
her schools, than at her universities. 

It is an imitation of this system, or 
at least an approximation to it, that 
I would recommend to this country, 
well convinced that until something 
like this is adopted, we shall never 
be able to boast of a race of finished 
scholars to advance and refine our 
literature, and exalt our reputation. 


rE 


COMMON COUNCIL RECORDS, NO. 2. 


[For the Literary Journal.] 


I ought to have mentioned to you 
in my last, that the Orders made at 
the General Court of Assizes in 
1675, and from which I gave you 
some extracts, were signed by .Mat- 
thias Nicolls, Secretary; who was 
also Secretary to Sir Edmund An- 
dros, the then governor. Mr. Ni- 
colls was, without doubt, a nephew, 
or some. near kinsman of Governor 
Edward Nicoll (or Nicolls,) the first 
English Governor of this province, 
and who had captured it about ten 
years before from the Dutch Govern- 
or Stuyvesant. The lineal descend- 
ants of Governor Nicoll are now li- 
ving in this city, and in the state of 
Connecticut. 

..We know the propensity of our 
city boys to amuse themselves with 
crackers, pistols, and other petty fire 
arms, on festival. and holi days, It 
appears that. this annoying practice 
has been bequeathed to us. by our 


a ancestry, who were so 
much in the. habit of firing off their 

on new-year’s day that it 
} a prohibitory ordinance 
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from the then common council, which 
was doubtless obeyed with as much 
punctuality as similar ordinances a’ 
the present time. 

It was also the custom to direct the 
cleansing of the streets in the same 
manner as now. 


** By the Deputy Mayor and Alder- 
men. 

** Citty of New-Yorke, ss. 

** Whereas many ill conveniants 
heretofore have happened by seve- 
rall young people firing off of pis- 
tells and other gunns upon the new- 
yeare’s day, being the first day of 
January; and whereas there hath 
beene severall orders made to that 
end, that noe person or persons 
whatsoever should sett any waggon 
or carts, or lay any. wood, timbers, 
dirt, mucke, or stones, or any other 
rumblish, in the streetes. or high 
wayes: These are, therefore, in 
his Majestie’s name, to charge and 
comand all persons within this citty 
on the said Ist of January next; as 
also, that all persons take notice that 
they cleanse the streetes; every 
person cleansinge before his or her 
dores. And that they and every or 
any of them, presuminge to fire any 
pistell or gunn as aforesaid, shall be 
proceeded against, as persons not 
obedient to the lawes and govern; 
ment of this citty : and that all per- 
sons that shall fayle to cleanse their 
dores within one weeke after the 
publicacon hereof, or sett any wa- 
gons, carts, or sleade in the streetes, 
shall be proceeded against as be- 
fore : and the lawes in force to bee 
put in execucon against them. Given 
under my hand this last of Decem- 
ber, 1675.” 


The following extract will throw 
some light on the state of the city 
police at that early period. 


‘© Orders to bee observed by the 
Constables, Wattch, and the Ciltizens 
Souldiers in the Citty of New-Yorke. 
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‘‘ That the wattch bee sett every 
night by eight of the clock imediate- 
ly after the ringinge of the bell. 

‘* That the citty-gates bee locked 
up by the constable or deputy, be- 
fore nine of the clock, and opened 
in the morning presently after day 
light at the dismissinge of the wattch ; 
and if any person goes from or ab- 
sent himself without consent, hee or 
they shall forfeite for every such de- 
fault, tenn guilders. 

‘* That the sergeant or corporall of 
- the wattch shall at all times succeed 
the deputy constable upon the wattch 
for the execucon thereof. 

‘* That the constable or his depu- 
ty (the citty gates being shutt) be 
upon the wattch by nine of the clock, 
and by his roole call over all the 
names of those who are to give them 
attendance there that night, and the 
faylers to be marked to pay. their 
fine, which is to bee as formerly— 
foure guilders per every default ; 
and if any one comes to the wattch 
after the roole is called over hee shall 
pay halfe the fline aforesaid. 

** That whosoever shall come upon 
the wattch, that is overcharged with 
drinke ; hee or they shall pay halfe 
the aforemenconed ffine: but if abu- 
sive or quite drunke, the whole ffine 


to bee paid as if absent, and secured ° 


upon the wattch all night. 

** Upon complaint made unto the 
court ; It is ordered, that no cursinge 
or swearinge shall bee suffered upon 
the wattch, nor any gaminge at dice 
or cards, nor any exercise of drink- 
inge, upon the‘penalty of foure guild- 
ers forevery such offence. The ser- 
geant belong (read, belonging) to 
every wattch shall come with his 
halberd ; and see that every one of 
the wattch bring his armes, that is to 
say his sword and good halfe pike, 
on the penalty of foure guilders for 
every offence. . 

‘* By orders of the Deputy Mayor 
and Aldermen. 

_ * Per mee, Samver Liete, 
-s “Clarke.” 








THE VILLAGE MAID. 


{For the Literary Journal.} 


It was on the morning of a delight- 
ful day in the month of July, 1797, 
that Mr. B , a respectable mer- 
chant of the city of New-York, tra- 
velling to Philadelphia, stopped at a 
small tavern in the village of W , 
in the state of New Jersey. His 
progress had been slow, owing to the 
excavations made in the road by 
a recent heavy rain, which had 
also carried away several bridges, so 
as to render travelling almost impos- 
sible. Overcome with fatigue, he 
determined to postpone the prosecu- 
tion of his journey until the subse- 
quent morning. The attentions of 
‘¢ mine host,’’ andthe cheerful sight 
of a substantial dinner, however, soon 
roused ‘his spirits, and revived his 
exhausted strength. 

After dinner he sauntered into a 
shady wood that extended to within a 
few yards of the inn. There was no 
underbrush to impede his wander- 
ings, and the canopy formed by the 
interlaced oak-tops, intercepted the 
rays of a vertical sun. ‘The pensive 
stillness, unbroken save by the occa- 
sional fluttering of birds among the 
branches of the trees, and the low 
murmur of the provident honey-bee, 
was well calculated to soothe and at- 
tune the heart to rural melody and 
love. 

What, thought Mr. B——, can in- 
duce man to live in a crowded city, 
jostling his fellow man at every turn ; 
with no prospect but brick walls and 
stone pavement, when he might tread 
this yelvet lawn, enjoy this cool re- 
treat, and respire the fresh air laden 
with aromatic sweets. ‘In a city he 
beholds nothing but bustle and con- 
fusion. 'To know the prices of dry- 
goods, groceries, and gew-gaws, is 
the utmost stretch of his ambition, 
and, rse, the extent of his in- 
tellectual aequirements ; while in the 
country the mind may expand, un- 
shackled by the base. love of Jucre, 
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and undisturbed by the alternate 
hopes and fears that agitate the citi- 
zen: here, indeed, man can calmly 
‘‘ Jook through nature up to nature's 
God.” 

Not aware of the distance he had 
strayed from the public house, he 
was startled from his reverie by the 
opening of the wood into a rye field, 
where several persons were engaged 
in harvesting. A young girl, about 
sixteen years of age, was binding 
sheaves ; a rustic habiliment, con- 
sisting of a linsey-woolsey petticoat 
and short gown, and Dutch sun bon- 
net, could not conceal the mild ex- 
pression of her countenance, or the 
elegance of her form. He politely 
addressed her, and inquired the 
distance to the tavern. ‘* About 
a mile,” she replied hesitatingly, 
but in a pleasing tone of voice, 
and blushing as she spoke. Pleased 
with her modest simplicity, he at- 
tempted to enter into farther con- 
versation, but her diffidence per- 
mitted her to answer in monosylla- 
blesonly. Observing her embarrass- 
ment, he desisted, and returned to 
the tavern. 

After resting a short time, he took 
a walk along the road. The image 
of the girl in the rye field re- 
curred to his mind. ‘* What a pity,” 
thought he, “ that a young female, 
who with a refined education and 
fashionable dress might be the envy 
of her own sex, and the pride of 
our’s, should be doomed to a union 
with an obscure and ignorant clown.”’ 
How evanescent are the conclusions 
of even well-regulated minds—how 
changeable our ideas of happiness. 
But an hour or two before, the en- 


onto this rural retreat were 
mt to make bliss secure ; now 
fine dress and fashionable life had 
become necessary. siaadee at onal 
- ‘When he returned from his stroll, 
tea was ready on the table. No 
sooner were they seated, than he re- 

‘immediately opposite to 
virl he saw in the rye 
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field, who now had changed her lin- 
sey-woolsey for a dimity short gown 
and black petticoat, and her Dutch 
bonnet for a high crowned cap, quite 
fashionable in the country at that 
time for young as well as old females. 
When his eyes met hers, she blushed, 
and averted her head. A thrill agi- 
tated him, he knew not why ; andhe 
could not avoid looking intently at 
her during tea, which, while it ad- 
ded to her embarrassment, increased 
the interest she had already excited 
in his bosom. He retired at an early 
hour. Notwithstanding the fatigue 
he had suffered, he lay for some time 
musing in his bed. Maria (for that 
was the name of our heroine) was 
uppermost in his thoughts ; and his 
breast was agitated by feelings that 
he would not endeavour to analyze, 
and could not wholly repress—which 
he faintly cherished as they rose, yet 
chid himself for indulging an instant. 
‘* What,” he at length exclaimed 
mentally, (and in the earnestness of 
his self reproof, almost gave articu- 
lation to his thoughts,) ‘* is my heart 
then enthralled by the artless blush- 
es of this innocent country girl? It 
cannot be: and yet (why should I 
deny: it to mysélf?) I feel that she 
has excited an interest which I have 
never before felt for a female.” In 
the midst of such reflections he re- 
signed himself to sleep. His sleep, 
however, was interrupted by dreams, 
that were ‘‘ every thing by turns, 
but nothing long,” until the loud cla- 
rion-notes of chanticleer beneath his 
window, announcing the first blushes 
of Aurora, chased all slumber from 
his eye-lids, and recalled him to so* 
ber waking thoughts. After break- 
fast he soon found himself on the 
road to Philadelphia, where he ar- 
rived early in the evening. 

The business which had called Mr. 
B to Philadelphia being finished, 
he took stage for New-York, and 
found himself the only passenger. 
No time is perhaps so well calcula- 





' ted for serious reflection and self ex- 
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amination as when. travelling alone 
in a stage coach: a thousand recol- 
lections, produced by continually 
changing scenes, crowd upon the 
mind : not a stone, or tree, or bush, 
nor the various distant views of 
mountains commerging with the hori- 
zon, but recalls the images of past 
joys or sorrows. No wonder, then, 
that Maria should, ever and anon, 
flit before his imagination. ‘‘ Shall 
I stop at the little tavern ’—Why 
should I ?—~And, again, why should 
I not ?” were questions he more than 
once propounded to himself. But 
they remained unanswered, till the 
house could be distinctly seen at a 
distance, from the top of a hill they 
had ascended. Agreeable sensations, 
though not wholly unalloyed, agita- 
ted him as the stage halted, and he 
beheld Maria looking out of the win- 
dow. He spoke to her as he ad- 
vanced to the door : she did not, as be- 
fore, pertinaciously avoid conversa- 
tion, but entered into it with less re- 
straint than he anticipated. He was 
pleased with her manner, and disco- 
vered that she used better language 
than is generally expected from ob- 
scure village girls. ‘The sound of the 
driver’s horn broke in abruptly, and 
put an end te their téte-a-téte. A 
thoughtful pensiveness, that spoke 
more than words to the mind of Mr. 
B——, overcast the countenance of 
Maria, as he bade her farewell. 

We now again behold Mr. B 
alone in the stage coach, absorbed in 
earnest meditation—even more seri- 
ously than before. He began almost 
to acknowledge, as he felt the emo- 
tions which swelled in his breast oc- 
casionally gaining utterance in a 
sigh, that his heart was not quite so 
callous, as he had imagined, to the 
soft influence of the tender passion. 
But there isa pride which most of us 
abstractedly condemn, and yet in- 
dulge, that causes us to shrink from 
an alliance with a female whose pa- 
rentage and education we conceive 
to rave been inferior to our own. It 











was this pride that struggled tor per- 
eminence in the bosom of Mr. B ; 
still, he felt that there are affections 
of the heart, whose fervency is the 
more intense from their rising: spon- 
taneously, and which frequently 
sweep away, with an impetuosity 
that cannot be resisted, the dictates 
of reason, and the sober calculations 
of discretion. Yielding, though not 
without some struggles, .to such im- 
pulses, Maria became the mistress of 
his heart, and occupied nearly all his 
thoughts. Nota plan, either of bu- 
siness or of pleasure, engaged his 
mind, in which Maria’s happiness was 
not contemplated. 

Thus did Mr. B—— continue 
week after week, nay, month after 
month, before he determined on of- 
fering her his hand. The determi- 
nation was at length made, and the 
time fixed for his visit. With the 
most lively transports did he hail the 
morning of that day in which he was 
again to behold her who so largely 
shared his affections. i 

It is unnecessary to relate his in- 
terview with Maria: it will be suffi- 
cient to state, that her consent, as 
well as that of her parents, was ob- 
tained ; and in two months after, 
the nuptials were solemnized with 
greater splendour than had ever been 
witnessed in that place. 

No pecuniary sacrifice could de- 
ter Mr. B—— from procuring a splen- 
did house ; and his next object was 
to furnish it in a style corresponding 
to its magnificence. Time and mo- 
ney were lavished in a manner which 
at that time was unprecedented in 
New-York ; and when completed, 
nothing was so much the topic of 
conversation, in fashionable circles, 
as the splendid establishment and 
handsome young wife of Mr. B——. 

Maria had a fine voice, and could 
sing well, but she was-wholly igno- 
rant of the science of music ; of 
course, a piano was purchased, and a 
teacher of music engaged. She was 
called a good dancer in the country ; 
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but she could not waltz, and knew 

not how to dance the new cotillions ; 

a dancing master was therefore re- 
isite. 

The toilette was the next ob- 
ject: A waiting maid of taste, and 
learned in the art of dressing, with a 
competent knowledge of paints, es- 
sences, and oils, must be had. One 
was procured, but soon dismissed for 
incompetency ; another and another 
shared the same fate. At length, one 
who brought, in house-keeping par- 
lance, the best of recommendations, 
was engaged. She entered upon her 
new duties with that self-importance 
which, from a consciousness of being 
preferred to others, is generally evin- 
ced by weak or uncultivated minds. 


The charms of her mistress soon be- . 


came the constant theme of her con- 
versation. 

The flattery of superiors, or equais, 
is received with distrust, because the 
motives that dictate it are suspected ; 
while that of inferiors is received 
with confidence and self gratulation, 
from a persuasion that it is the off- 
spans of unsophisticated sincerity. 

nce the danger that may be ap- 
prehended from a smooth-tongued 
servant maid ; and hence the dan- 
gers that surrounded Mrs. B . 
This was nét all :—her husband, 
almost always present at her toilette, 
would listen with rapture to the ful- 
some adulation bestowed on his dear 





- Maria ; and; as mankind are natural- 


ly prone to believe what they wish to 
believe, his Maria became a perfect 
angel in his sight ; and the services 
of the girl were appreciated in pro- 
portion as the flattery bestowed on 
the mistress bedizzened the mental 
vision of the master. 

 Idtis not strange that the wife, in- 
tessantly praised and flattered by 
the husband and maid, shoul. be- 
come a willing votary at the shrine 
of vanity ;-and should be desirous 
of extending the influence of her 
‘charms. Vanity sickens at the dull 
vound:of domestic cares and duties— 
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it lives and: thrives on novelty. and 
change. 

The toilette, after a short time, 
was visited principally for the pur- 
pose of more elegantly adorning the 
front window, or of gracing Broad- 
way in the afternoon. The country 
girl, who had been in the habit of ri- 
sing early, and being employed all 
day, had new changed to the city 
lady, sipping her coffee in her bed- 
room at ten, and afterwards idly 
lounging about in dishabille till four. 

Nearly two years had rolled by, 
without any thing of moment eccur- 
ring, when Mr. B ’s happiness 
seemed completed by the birth of a 
son. The transports with which he 
hailed the day that made him a father, 
were extravagant ; they appeared. un- 
natural to all but those who were ac- 
quainted with the tender affection he 
always felt for his. Maria. Seldom 
has there lived a more uxorious hus- 
band than Mr. B Indeed, he 
lived only on Maria’s smiles: her 
frowns were to him misery—death ! 
—As a man, (I knew him well,) he 
was, perhaps, possessed of too much 
sensibility ; but it was an amiable 
weakness :—it was the emanation of 
a heart tenderly alive to the frailties 
of his fellow creatures—of a heart 
that would throb for, and sympathize 
with, the sufferings of the destitute 
and afilicted. — : 

The delicate health of his wile in- 
creased, if possible, his assiduities. 
It was painful tohim when urgent bu- 
siness called him from her bedside. 
He was doatingly fond of the child ; 
but the favourite maid, 








“ Mustering all her wiles, 
«« With blandish’d parleys, feminine assaults, 
‘“ Tongue batteries, surceased not, day nor 
night,” | 

to urge the necessity of putting out 
the infant to nurse; ‘‘ for her mis- 
tress—her dear mistress—was too 
feeble to nurse it.”” With the wife 
too, as with the maid, ‘‘ came pro- 
logue and apology too prompt,” and 
he consented ; but it caused.a pang 
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in the bosom of the fond husband, 
and enraptured father—for «he had 
always believed, that the sustenance 
afforded by the mother was the’ best, 
because the most natural, for the child. 
It was the first time, too, he had 
doubted, for an instant, the affec- 
tionate tenderness of Maria’s heart. 
He had read the ‘* Nurse,” and the 
following lines recurred vividly to 
his mind :— 


“ Go tell the hind employed your flocks to 
keep, 


Pp 
_Change but the younglings of the goat and 


sheep, 

The — food each altered fleece will 
show 

Soft will the kid’s, and harsh the lambkin’s 
grow.” 


The melancholy that seemed now 
to cloud the countenance of her hus- 
band, was not unobserved by Maria ; 
but instead of endeavouring to cheer 
him by kindness, she irritated him by 
resentment. His tender assiduities 
were repulsed by cold reserve :—Her 
vain pride was wounded—his heart 
was riven by contending emotions : 
She had been caressed, indulged, and 
fondly loved by a worthy husband ; 
but now she seemed pleased only in 
mixed company ; or, rather, in the 
company of those pretended friends, 
the impudence of whose hollow pro- 
fessions was equalled only by her 


credulity. 


With a heavy heart, and offt-sti- 
fled sighs, Mr. B—— now beheld 
company (improper company, as he 
thought, for his wife) throng his house. 
Her frequent parties were gene- 
rally crowded. Visiting the bail 
room and theatre was made a busi- 
néss of; and places of public wor- 
ship were valued only as arenas to ex- 
hibit beauty and fashion ; in short, 
so completely had vanity and frivoli- 
ty triumphed in the heart of Mrs. 
B——, that all praise, however ful- 
some, was considered sincere, and 


“justly bestowed—while all advice, 


which did not exactly accord with 
her preconceived notions of self- 














| adulation, was attributed to envy, 


jealousy, or ill-will. Her growing 
attachment to the society of light and 
frivolous females of recent acquaint- 
ance, preyed ‘on the mind of her hus- 
band; for he perceived that with 
the growth of that attachment, home 
became more and more irksome, and 
his company less and less desirable. 
His sincere and tender heart was not 
proof against the effects of slighted 
love. The comforts and the endear- 
ments of home began to vanish: Con- 
jugal affection and confidence were 
giving place to contention and suspi- 
cion :—rebuke on one side, and re- 
torts, with tears of anger, on the 
other, were preparing the way for 
foul -accusation and: fell revenge. 
Thus from bad to worse, did time 
pass heavily by, till little Francis had 
nearly completed his third year. 
He was an interesting child. His 
parents, though opposed to each other 
in every thing else, in this seemed 
mutually to agree, namely—indul- 
ging, humouring, and spoiling the 
child. His pranks, nay, even his 
perverseness, to them indicated ta- 
lents. But this dear boy—-this only 
stay of waning affection, was taken 
extremely ill. Both were alarmed, 
and almost inconsolable. Mutual 
distress recalled, in a measure, for- 
mer joys and attachments; and mu- 
tual assiduities to the sick child 
seemed to chace away the  heart- 
‘burnings and discontent that had 
been indulged. The pleadings visi- 
ble in the eyes of their expiring boy— 
the tears forced by dying pangs— 
the eye-balls starting from their sock- 
ets, and fixed on the objects sur- 
rounding the couch—while the qui- 
vering lips faintly pronounced, and 
more and more faintly repeated—Fa- 


ther—Mother—Father—Mother, ap- — 


peared to rivet those affections that 
so lately had been supposed se- 
vered forever. The last gasp of lit- 
tle Francis was over! 

It will profit nothing to dwell on the 
performance of the sad obsequies 
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to a beloved child : real sorrow dwells 
in the recesses of the bereaved heart, 
and shuns human observation. The 
contending emotions of the father 
and husband can be better imagined 
than described :—A wife reclaimed 
—a son forever lost. 

Overcome with grief and frequent 
paroxysms of despair, the fragile 
form of Mrs. B—— was in a short 
time wasted toa mere shadow. 

Some of her neighbours, acquaint- 
ed with her former lively disposition, 
now beheld, with concern, her gloom, 
and endeavoured to administer. reli- 
gious consolation. She listened with 
serious attention to the conversation 
of the pious; and felt and acknow- 

the calm into which the tu- 
mults of her breast had been hushed 
by their friendly admonitions and 
tender sympathies. In a short time 
she felt a confident hope that she had 
met with that happy change which 
humbles the aspiring heart, and cau- 
ses it to depend solely on ‘the merits 
of a Redeemer’s love. 

As one extreme is generally fol- 
lowed by its opposite extreme, so 
was it with Maria :—With feelings 
naturally ardent, she soon became an 
enthusiast in religion. But all this 
time she had been deceiving herself : 
her heart was not prepared to relin- 
quish the .vanities of this world. 
Buoyed up by that delusive satisfac- 
tion which proceeds from neglect of 
self examination, she became more 
and more cheerful as her health grew 
better ; and with health and cheer- 
fulness returned her propensity for 
dress, for extravagance, and for mix- 
edaociety. = 

The discerning eye of a husband, 
now become jealous-and distrustful 
from . provocations, could 
not long remain blind to her re®apses 
into former improprieties. His bu- 
siness, too, began rapidly to decline : 

one loss. succeeded another, till all 

bispropety ba passed from “ hands, 
onwas mortgaged to his creditors. 

§ “Did gratitude for past kindnesses— 





compunction for errors committed, or 
dread of. consequences, deter Maria 
from. pursuing her follies ? No: 
when his distresses increased, and he 
seemed ready to sink under them, 
she taunted him for his weakness. 
Instead of. endeavouring to soothe 
him, she went abroad more frequently 
than ever to seek company, and left 
him in solitude at home to brood over 
his afflictions. Instead of using eco- 
nomy and exercising industry, she 
became more and more indolent, and 
more than ever extravagant in dress. 
He one day remonstrated against her 
conduct. This fanned the latent 
embers into a flame. Her temper had 
become soured by disappointed 
hopes ; to this was added the recol- 
lection of former tenderness and in- 
dulgence, now no longer bestowed or 
enjoyed, which, with frequent self- 
condemnation, transported her into a 
furious rage of passion. She declared 
she would not brook such restraint ; 
that he wanted to make her.a menial 
—a drudge ; she insultingly told him, 
that his weakness was equalled only 
by his meanness. He expostulated 
with tears in his eyes; but in vain : 
that very evening she left his house 
forever. 

With a heart bereaved of what it 
once held dearer than life, and re- 
duced to poverty, Mr. B fancied 
himself neglected by all: the accents 
of friendship fell upon his ear un- 
heeded: the world became to him a 
dreary wilderness: he sunk into. a 
torpid melancholy, and was lost to 
society. Fora long time, wan and 
wo-begone, he was a houseless wan- 
derer—without fear, and without 
hope ; there was no being that he 
could "either love or hate, torjhe was 
almost unconscious of his own exist- 
ence. But he is row no more.—Let 
us drop a tear of pity for his suffer- 
ings, and of regret for his too deli- 
cate sensibility, which was, in a great 
measure, the cause of them, 

How shall { trace the subsequent 











steps of Maria? Exposed te the 
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sneers and contempt of a censorious 
world—contemned by those she once 
despised—neglected by her giddy 
companions—hated by those who 
once loved her, she became a wretch- 
ed outcast, and was at length driven 
to the last resource of flattered vani- 
ty—a brothel ! 

What a lesson to young females !— 
Oh, ye fair, just rising into life, be- 
ware-how you drink out of the bale- 
ful cup of flattery.—Value not too 
highly those charms which may lead 
you to destruction. Ask almost any 
one of those disgusting objects you 
frequently meet in the street—(one of 
those objects that might once have 
been called woman)—what was the 
cause of her wretched situation, and 
if habitual kying has not banished all 
truth from her lips, she will reply, 
vanity—flattered vanity. Be prudent, 
then, in time. Avoid the company of 
those whose unmeaning, or worse than 
unmeaning praise, is more baleful than 
the slanderer’s tongue ; so will you 
learn to shun the fate of the Village 
Maid. 
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LETTERS ON THE EASTERN STATES. 
fFor the Literary Journal.) 


Review of Letters on the Eastern States. 
New-York: Kirk & Mercein. 12mo. pp. 
356. 1820. 


Ir may be justly said, that the Eng- 
lish language is spoken with more 
uniformity in the United States of 
America than in any other part of 
the world. Whether it be spoken 
with more purity here than else- 
where, we do not pretend to decide. 
We are, however, inclined to favour 
this opinion ; and we believe it to be 
‘one which is daily gaining ground. 
Certain it is, that we have no dia- 
lects, and very few, if any, peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation. This is some- 
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what extraordinary, when we take 
into view the constant influx of dis- 
similar materials which has been 
pouring in upon our population from 
the earliest time. It is perhaps yet 
more extraordinary when we recol- 
lect, that up to so recent an era as the 


revolutionary war, the mass of our 


population was not only composed of 
emigrants from almost every nation, 
but was broken up into separate and 
independent provinces. Happily the 
bulk of the people were of Eng- 
lish stock, by which cause the lan- 
guage has successfully withstood this 
irraption of foreign tongues, and like 
the nation itself, triumphed over the 
encroachments of corruption and bar- 
barism. It is, nevertheless, still un- 
accountable how it should have es- 
caped adulteration, or at least inno- 
vation, exposed as it was to the ad- 
mixture of foreign interpolations, and 
to the disorganizing operation of those 
peculiar dialects which it brought 
with it from the mother country. If 
we had been asked what combina- 
tion would have resulted frem this 
state of things, we would have natu- 
rally answered, that it would have 
been an olla podrida of English, 
French, Dutch, and German words, 
well seasoned with a due proportion 
of Scotticisms, Hibernicisms, and 
other dialects of the elementary lan- 
guages. But it hasrun unhurt through 
this ordeal, and even rid itself of ma- 


ny of the crudities that were blended 


with it ; this commixture of dissonant 
matters acting upon it as a sort of 
flux and detergent. It is, therefore, 
perhaps, in umison with this idea, not 
so singular, that the only. section of 
the United States in which our lan- 


guage has a tendency ‘to pass into 


provincialism, is New-England ; be- 
cause the New-Englanders have been 
ever scrupulously resolute in pre- 
venting the admission. among them of 
foreigners of every description, even 
to the reception of their kinsmen o/ 
Scotland and Ireland. At a former 
period there was in that quarter 4 
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rigid adherence to antiquated no- 
tions, and an intolerance of every 
thing, especially which did not square 
with their absurd, and on many oc- 
casions, tyrannical tenets. It was 
their custom to torment the inoffen- 
sive quakers, and the despised and 
wandering Jew, and they murdered 
too several poor old women for witch- 
craft. A relic of this precious puri- 
tanism still exists in these better 
times. For they do not hesitate to 
show an undiscriminating abhorrence 
of foreigners, nor do they cease to 
worry, and even to persecute them, 
when an opportunity offers. 

But to return from this digression : 
The question may be asked, whether 
the English language be written here 
with as much purity as it is spoken. 
We do not believe that it is, at least 
not with as much elegance. We 


have been occupied during the short 
time we have been here in attending 
to the more common and coarser du- 
ties of life, and in building up and 
strengthening the fabric of our socie- 


ty with durable elements. Useful 
science and practical philosophy have 
been especially put into requisition, 
In these, therefore, we have made 
bold and felicitous progress. In the 
more nicely elaborated business of 
literature, we have chosen rather (to 
use the language of the British re- 
viewers,) to depend upon foreign, 
than home manufactures. We can 
furnish ourselves with good comfort- 
able raiment, but we look to our trans- 
atlantic brethren for the embellish- 
ments.of lace-work and embroidery. 
In all that concerns native vigour of 
thought, depth and clearness of ar- 
gument, and justness of reasoning 
nd of sentiment, we. are not sur- 
passed. Our language is a type of 
the value we put, and of the’ facility 
with which weemploy ourselves, on 
these processes of: intellect. 
with the organic effect of the con- 
struction of words and sentences upon 
the ear and the eye we are not so fa- 
miljar,. We hate not amused our- 
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selves in the fabrication of style—in 
ringing the changes upon phraseolo- 
gy, and in multiplying the beauties 
and refinements of diction. We have 
troubled ourselves less with the col- 
location of terms, than in giving free 
and full vent to our thoughts. We 
have exercised our minds more. with 
the abtlity of expressing ourselves 
than with the manner in which this 
should be done. Our style is hence 
more epigrammatic than diffuse— 
more philosophical than rhetorical or 
poetical. 

Accordingly, when we meet with a 
work whose object appears rather to 
have been to add to the stock of lite- 


‘rature and belles-lettres than to dis- 


play any peculiar profundity of think- 
ing, it is our duty to notice it in a 
particular manner. The more so be- 
cause of the rarity of American pro- 
ductions of this nature. We should 
be vigilant in detecting its faults, and 
in upbraiding its pretensions, for fear 
that in the infancy of our efforts in 
this line, it might give an improper 
tone to succeeding essayists. We 
should not be the less desirous, how- 


ever, of arraying its excellencies in 


their true light, and if meritorious, of 
holding them up as a model for imita- 
tion. It is, therefore, with much sa- 
tisfaction that we call the attention of 
our readers to the recently published 
Letters on the Eastern States, in.as 
much as they ought to be ranked; in 
our opinion, very high among the 
class of writings of which we have 
been speaking. It is one among the 
numerous productions of the kind 
which have issued from the press 
within the last few years, and which 
have done so much credit to Ameri- 
can genius. Indeed, not only our 


Kterati seem to have directed their 


skill of late to the ornamental parts of 
diction, but our scavans also partici- 
pate in this laudable emulation, and 
discover an unusual degree of preci- 
sion and purity of expression in works 
which are strictly scientific. 

The late. publications of Walsh, 
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Verplanck, and Jarvis, in history ; 
of Pitkin, Seybert, Schoolcraft, 
Brackenridge, Spafford, in statistics ; 
of Bigelow, Elliot, Cleaveland, Bar- 
ton, Silliman, Say, &c. in natural 
history ; and of many others which 
would swell out the list, bear strong 
evidence that our scientific writers 
share in the discriminating accuracy 
of the times, and that they have by 
no means forgotten the use of the 
pruning knife. 

This work is said to have been 
written by a young Bostonian, who 
has very honourably availed himself 
of an easy fortune to enrich his mind 
by study and travel, instead of squan- 
dering it, as is too commonly the case, 
upon the cloying amusements of a 
dissipated life. It is evidently the 
work of one who has seen much of 
the world, and who has at the same 
time not seen it superficially. He 
has reaped the fruits of an extensive 
and personal acquaintance with men 
and things as they are exhibited to 
us on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Nor has he, while there, been insensi- 
ble to the recollections of classical 
history. He discovers an intimate 
knowledge of the past and of the pre- 
sent, and often happily avails him- 
self of this double power to enlarge 
the scope of his reflections, and to 
give an additional relish to his pages, 
by the abundance, variety, and in- 
terest of the facts which are sum- 
moned up into review. This com- 
prehensive survey of things has given 
him occasion also to bring forward 
his own country in more full and per- 
fect contrast with the features of the 
old world than has hitherto been 
done. All the points of relation and 
comparison between them are well 
drawn and designated, which gives a 
bold relief to the subject matter of 
his book. By this means he has 
rendered the character of his work 
novel and highly instructive. We 
regret that he has confined his obser- 
vations to New-England, and since 
he shows himself to be in a great. 








measure devested of the usual preju- 
dices of a New-England man, we 
hope that in the next edition he will 
extend his remarks to the condition 
also of the middle and southern states. 
The letters of Paulding on the south- 
ern states are written with much spi- 
rit, and discover certainly original 
and strong powers of mind in the au- 
thor, but they are too limited and 
miscellaneous. We are in want of 
farther information on this section of 
the country. 

The nature of this journal will not 
admit of our entering into a minute 
analysis of the work. We will content 
ourselves with making a few gene- 
ral observations upon it, and endea- 
vour to leave room in our columns for 
copious extracts, as we are satisfied 
that there is in this production much 
more to applaud than to blame. 

These letters cannot be said to be 
strictly statistical. They treat in a 
familiar and general way of the con- 
dition of the New-England, or eastern 
states, taking up the more prominent 
traits of national character, and dis- 
coursing upon those subjects particu- 
larly which have signalized the la- 
bours and genius of the New-England 
people. ‘Their religion, their sci- 
ence and literature, their politics, 
their manufactures, their commerce, 
their manners, customs, and govern- 
ment, &c. are all treated with great 
clearness, good sense, and impartiali- 
ty, and evince that the author has 
been by no means an idle spectator 
of the events that have transpired 
more immediately around him. 

There are several points in which 
we differ from our author in opinion ; 
but for the most part it must be al- 
lowed, that his deductions are legiti- 
mate, and in some instances develop 
more than common ingenuity. “The 


large body of facts which he has in- 


corporated with his details,- and 
which, while they militate in some 


measure against the epistolary ar- 


rangement of the-work, give it some_ 
what of a statistical character, mus 
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at least cause it to be appreciated as 
a valuable record. 

His style possesses about it a fas- 
cinating rotundity of period, and a 
felicity and smoothness of expression, 
which adapt it extremely well to 
epistolary description. It is neither 
remarkable for its sublimity, its pa- 
thos, its extraordinary vigour, nor 
its sententiousness or elegance. It 
is for the most part lucid and cor- 
rect ; but in two or three instances 
unintelligibly obscure. It also is 
frequently enlivened with well-turn- 
ed metaphor and allegorical images, 
to which species of writing he ap- 
pears to be very much attached. His 
allegories, however, are not always 
well sustained. 

But we will afford our readers an 
opportunity of judging for themselves. 

The second letter is on Politics. 
The following very just reflections 
do much credit to the author. 


From looking at the machinery of Eng- 
lish politics, some persons have had the idea 
of such a regular opposition here, as exists 
there, without considering the radical diffe- 
rence between our political systems. The 
opposition in England has a sort of heredita- 
ry permanency. It is a union of the aristo- 
cracy and democracy against the crown. 
Several of the great families of that king- 
dom, from aristocratic pride, and disdaining 
to ask favours, which their rank and fortune 
make them careless about, keep aloof from 
the government, though not always en- 
gage inactive opposition. Their immense 

ed property gives them the control of 
several boroughs, for which they return to 
the house of commons their sons or connex- 
ions. There are, besides, the rotten bo- 
ro for which a seat. is purchased, that 
enables a statesman, however unpopular, to 
continue in parliament. Two or three cities, 
besides, where the lower class of citizens 
have a vote, return representatives who 
commonly join this party, because they are 
too few to act by themselves. The party 
thus is generally a minority of 
one-fifth or one-sixth of the lower house, 
and called the whig party—their founda- 
tion is in the aristocracy. They are, as 
Burke said of himself when he belonged to 
them, nailed to the north wall of opposition, 
and maintain a regular —— of attack 
against every measure of the ministry ; of 
course, they are wrong the greater part of 
and are often opposed to the opi- 
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nion of the nation. At distant intervals they 
are forced by circumstances on the. king, 
who never receives them cordially, or re- 
tains them long. Now, what similarity is 
there between this opposition and an oppo- 


sition in this country? We have no here- 
ditary senators, who can follow their own 
sentiments, regardless of the feelings of the 
nation; we have no boroughs which we 
can buy to place us in congress ; opposition 
therefore cannot be continued in this coun- 
try to men, when measures are satisfactory. 
If Mr. Burke lost his election for Bristol, he 
might still have a seat in A eng mgr for Old 
Sarum or St. Mawes. When Mr. Ames lost 
the election in his county of Norfolk, he 
could no longer remain in the house of re- 
presentatives. Public sentiment cannot be 
made to adopt individual prejudices and 
animosities fora long time ; when the peo- 
ple generally are satisfied with the course 
pursued by the administration, they will 
elect men who will harmonize with it. 
Principia non homines is esseatially the max- 
im of our political system. There is in this 
country no foundation for supporting a per- 
manent party in opposition, any more th 

a permanent party in power. , 


Again; speaking of the imputa- 
tions against the federal party, he 
says : 


One powerful source of misrepresentation, 
and, strange as it may seem, of delusion, is 
the imputation of a love of aristocracy, roy- 
alty, monarchy, and the whole train of simi- 
lar hobgoblins which are successfully used 
to frighten babes in the democratic nursery. 
Preposterous as this may appear to. you, 
there are men full grown, who can read and 
write, and are allowed to vote, who believe 
this, and the sly knaves who inculcate it are 
able, from habit, to keep their countenance 
while they are telling the story. Now, to 
an European, who knows of what stuff kings 
and courtiers are made, this would be in- 
describably ludicrous, and his courtly arro- 
garnce would lead him to say, with Sancho, 
* You cannot make a silk purse from a pig’s 
ear ;” but to those who have che a 
royalty, and its appendages, it is only ab- 
aa the truth is, hat the people of dest 
states are all essentially democratic republi- 
cans, in their civil and political code, their 
religion, education, laws respecting proper- 
ty, habits, en pee map thing. Even 
hoes who from mere wantonness and fop- 
pery talk lightly of republicanism, are all re- 
publicans in grain, and inveterately so. To 
make a monarchy here, would even be more 
impracticable than to make a republic in 
France. This character indeed is not new to 
them: their ancestors left England repub- 
licans two centuries ago ; their republican- 
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ism has been rendered more perfect of late 4 


years. There was remaining, down to a 
recent period, some tinge of distinction in 
tanks, which was a slight remnant of the co- 
lonial state ; this has been quite obliterated. 
Honesty, integrity, and intelligence, are the 
only questions asked, and you might have 
seen, among the members of the Massachu- 
setts legislature, when it lately obtained such 
 cumbrous size, not only merchants, law- 
ers, physicians, and farmers, but shoema- 
rs, carpenters, painters, blacksmiths, ma- 
Sons, printers, &-c. I do not mean that they 
took the labourers from the workshops, be- 
cause the wages of a legislator would fot 
eet a man, and a journeyman could not 
afford to serve ; but men who were, or had 
been masters of these trades themselves, did 
their duty in the legislature, and discharged 
ait reputably. 


We do not think he has succeeded 


‘in his attempt to justify the measures | 


of certain federalists during the late 
war. There can be no doubt that the 
author laments most heartily that it 
was necessary for him to enter upon a 
defence of thiskind. We, neverthe- 
less, cannot but approve of the sym- 
pathy which he evinces in their be- 
half, and even applaud the reason- 
ings which he has empleyed to veil 
their transgressions. 

The following allegorical illustra- 
tion discovers in our author a fertile 
imagination, and a power of com- 
manding it te great advantage. 


is necessary to discard many impressions 
that have been made by opinions and theo- 
ries, derived from history, which presents 
an identity of names, and no similarity of 
circumstances; from the rise and fall of 
states which existed on different principles ; 
from foe that bore no resemblance to 
ours. There is, in truth, nothing in the an- 
nals of the world like our federal republics, 
composed of a number of representative de- 
mocracies, differing in some minute circum- 
stances for loeal convenience, yet having 
the same basis of civil and political rights 
and duties. All these bodies move within 
certain spheres, and the checks against any 
deviation from their orbit are innumerable, 
not only within themselves, but from the 
others. In this political orrery every thing 
is so calculated, that when anew star comes 
in sight, it is immediately subjected to the 
same influence, and tends to increase the 
harmony and strength of the whole. Many 
able men have had their fears about the du- 


While ay to discard our government, it 
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rability of our system, not as vulgnr malice 
would insinuate from enmity to it, but from 
very strong attachment and excessive fears 
in consequence. In arguments on this sub- 
ject, when ether reasons fail, we are com- 
monly suffocated with some such truisms 
as these—human nature is ever the same ; 
men will always be governed by their pas- 
sions, &c. Yet after having recovered our 
breath, let us ask for a parallel case ; show 
us one example of a republic like ours ha- 
ving failed, or havimg ever existed at all. 
How idle it is to talk of the Grecian or Ro- 
man republics ; in what did they resemble 
our system? The miniature community of 
San Marino ; the Dutch republic, composed 
of a stadtholder, an hereditary and a mo- 
heyed aristocracy, or “ a free, imperial Han- 
seatic city,” made up of commission mer- 
chants, brokers, and their appendages, and 
who could “ cover theirterritory with their 
shirts,” might as well be brought forward. | 
The exterior form of ancient republics was 
imposing, but the grand improvement of 
modern political science—representation— 
which has been brought to such high per- 
fection in this country, which is felt not only 
in the great veins and arteries, but exhibited 
in the very capillaries of the state, was most 
imperfectly known, and partially practised. 
The moderns have never yet equalled the 
Apollo or the Venus ; yet, notwithstanding 
the excellence of these ideal forms, the an- 
cients were ignorant of the circulation of 
the blood: and there is not a greater diffe- 
rence in the degree of science discovered 
in the exquisite, superficial beauty of a sta- 
tue by the hand of Phidias, or in one of 
these wonderful anatomical statues from 
the school of Florence, than there is be- 
tween the mechanism and polity of the 
Grecian and American states. 


Again ; he comes down more close- 
ly to his subject, and argues with 
great strength and clearness : 


One powerful security of our republic is, 
its being a confederation, the extent of 
which renders a consolidation impossible : 
this magnificent organization is alone suffi- § 
cient to render its authors illustrious. Com- 
pare it with any ancient or modern confede- 
rations ; with the Peloponnesian league, the 
cantons of Switzerland, or the federal sys- 
tem of Germany, and how infinitely superi- 
or isits constitution. ‘Theseveral states, ex- 
ercising a sovereignty for all their immediate 
and intimate concerns, save the general go- 
vernment from all trouble and responsibility 
about their local interests, from the danger 
of being corrupted, by having an excess of 
patronage, and the dissatisfaction and broils 
that would be created in its distribution ; 
while the citizen is tied against thie 
numerous delays or injudicious measures; 
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that would be incident to a distant exercise 
of authority. The manner in which these 
‘states are represented in congress, varying 
in form, yet perfectly harmonizing in spirit, 
is another source of ot The innume- 
, rable checks that are given by the sovereign- 
ty of the states against the encroachments 
of ambition in the general government, are 
certain in their operation. An arrogant, 
i ambitious cabinet, might disregard a mino- 
rity in the capitol, but if their designs were 
dangerous, this minority would find a tri- 









‘umphant support in the state governments. 
3 Yet how absurd and hopeless is an open re- 
. : sistance in any of these state governments 
o to the federal government; the moment an 
ta attempt is made, it is checked in its turn by 
a the minority within itself: which minority, 
me if resistance be persevered in, soon termi- 
“d. ; natesit, by becoming the majority. The 
_ state and general governments thus mutual- 
ar ly assure each other, by forming alternately 
‘al a point of support against a designing or 
* mistaken policy. 
nly ae 
ted The third letter is on the Religion 
10 of the eastern states. 
ow Our author falls into the common 
ling trick of deriding metaphysics. If he 
an- means by metaphysics the jargon of 
La the Aristotelian and other schools, his 
aon invectives are praiseworthy. But if 
‘sta- he means to throw any odium on the 
e of philosophy of the human mind, strict- 
oo. ly so called, he is trying to sap the 
the foundations of a science possessing, 
certainly, as fixed principles as any 
which derives its truths from moral 
ose- (i evidence. It is puerile and disrepu- 
with table to the understanding to indulge 
in this sort of cant, and the ignominy 
which is endeavoured to be cast upon 
ic ‘s,m the study itself, must inevitably re- 
a coil upon the head of the assailant. 
- guffi- It is thus he speaks of it. After 
Com- accounting for that relaxation of the 
oer puritan discipline which has finally 
vey? led to the triumph of unitarian prin- 
uperi- [meciples, he goes on to say : 
eS, ex- 
es _The metaphysicians come readily Jo the 
‘bility aid of the grammarians, and if the one can- 
v0 ie hot getrid of the words, the other involves 
ae ét he sense in dark confusion. ‘The union of 
| broils (aeectaphysics with religion is almost always 
‘ation ; 'sastrous tothe latter. They either blast it 
ast the ! ines, that turn its genial influence 
sures, eect an in system, fit only to en- 





ender | 


despair and horror, or they involve 












ina maze of sophistry, that destroys one 
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half of it, and leaves the rest uncertain. The 

ious, useful servant of God, in singleness of 

eart, has nothing to do with either, while 
he is pointing out to his followers the con- 
solations they may derive during this tran- 
sitory state of evil and suffering; or teach- 
ing them how to render themselves worthy 
of them, and the higher existence they pro- 
mise. When I hear one of these film-ga- 
thering metaphysicians toiling and twisting 
about in vain subticties, and beating his poar 
brain against the imperious, invisible medi- 
um, through which the light is transmitted 
to it; and not satisfied with that light, en- 
deavouring to gain, with his gross corporeal 
faculties, the knowledge of ethereal things, 
to soar into the glorious air of heaven, 
which can only support the purified spirit; 
itrecallsto mind one of those luckless in- 
sects, which having got into the room ona 
summer’s day, exhausts one’s patience by 
buzzing and thumping against the pane of 
glass, that he mistakes for an opening into 
the air as well as the light, and through 
which he vainly endeavours to pass, till, 
tired and spent with his efforts, he falls into 
a corner and is forgotten. 


The author conjectures that Epis- - 
copacy will henceforward take the 
supremacy over congregational as 
well as other tenets. He grounds this 
opinion on the fact that Episcopacy 
is consolidated into a standard form 
and limit, which gives it a certain 
fixity, and increases the chances of 
its duration. It is moreover relieved 
here of those incumbrances which 
clog it in other countries. 

The fourth letter relates to Com- 
merce. 

The following story is told with 
considerable humour, and ought to 
be estimated as a very favourable 
specimen of his power at delineation 
of national peculiarities : 


People who know nothing of the first 
principles of finance, one there are too ma- 
ny such concerned in banking affairs,) have 
an idea that a bank is to create wealth 
where none exists: It certainly will change 
the holders of it, if the mere signatures of 
clerks are to pass as the representative of 
property. I knew a member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, who was very anxious 
to get a bank in histown, and the principal 
reason he urged was, that considerable sums 
of om tay A passed through it. He had anidea, 
that by having a bank, they should catch 
these dollars, just as they did the salmon 

33 
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with a seine. Another member of the same 
legislature, several years since, who came 
from a town on the extremity of Cape Cod, 
asked for a bank for his place, for which he 
‘gave the following reasons :—“ That they 
were so poor, that a bank ought to be grant- 
ed to them; that the legislature had granted 
‘banks in the rich counties of Hampshire and 
Worcester, where the land was very pro- 
ductive, and the inhabitants so rich, that 
they could do without them ; but that in his 
of the country there was nothing but 
sand ; that the land produced nothing, and 
that they were entitled to a bank; and that 
his constituents would be very much dis- 
safisfied if an act.of incorporation was not 
ted to them.” The worthy member 
‘kept out of sight the only argument that 
would have availed any thing—the riches 
which his constituents drew from a bank 
that never failed them, and which injured 
no one—the grand bank of Newfoundland, 
which would have made a bank a matter of 
convenience ; where there was capital 
enough to found it upon, and to employ it ; 
but he seriously cited their poverty as an 
argument that should entitle them to a bank, 
from feelings of commiseration on the part 
of the legislature. Incredible as this may 
‘Seem, it actually occurred ; andin some of 
the states a similar notion prevails, that a 
bank is to create wealth like a mine, and 
that the indefinite multiplication of engra- 
ven pieces of paper, as the representative of 
property, is an actual increase of that pro- 
perty, though in reality it diminishes its 
value. Much embarrassment and loss will 
arise to the community where these _princi- 
ples of banking are yet in process, but after 
a time they will acquire wisdom from suf- 
fering, and these baseless speculations will 
be exploded. 


The fifth letter is on the Literature 
of the eastern states. 

The sixth letter relates to the state 
of the Fine Arts. We cannot forego 
the pleasure of giving our author’s 
very sound opinions on this subject 
at some length. 


It was said to,be premature to make a 
foundation for the arts before they existed 
among us;—we shall be very glad to have 
them hereafter, when people have acquired 
a taste for them—they will come in due 
season. It was not thought premature by 
our ancestors to found a college for teaching 
Latin and Greek, before they would raise 
Indian corn enough to feed themselves 

rough the year. and yet, to the barren 
rocks from wheace they caused the living 
sources of learning to flow, hundreds have 
resorted, from distant and more fertile re- 
gions, to drink of the stream, and pay ho- 


aa 


| 
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mage to their foresight ; and from these ve- 
ry tales the whole country has been re- 
freshed and invigorated. Yet with what a 
smile of insolent pity would modern sagaci- 
ty have regarded a scheme for teaching 
Greek and Latin, when they were almost 
destitute of food and clothing! It could not 
be premature, when our neighbours were 
commencing similar attempts, respecting 
which, we must choose between being the | 
rivals or tributaries. Besides, it was nota 
Vatican or a Louvre that was aie ae ;—it 
was not the intention to import delicate ex- 
otics to be nourished by artificial heat; no, FF j 
it was only to shelter and protect what our i 
own soil had produced—what had grown up ( 
within our borders, from the native riches 


of the clime, and to prepare, in the most v 
gradual manner, the means of future de- 0 
velopment, n 

If we had gone on, as we were proceed. b 
ing, till within a recent period, we should [yp 
have formed in the end a collection of very bi 
intelligent and skilful planters, farmers, me- [yy [0° 
chanics, and traders; but we should have In 
gradually lost what we possessed of nation- ar 
al character and patriotic feeling; we ph 
should have had no rallying points for pub- thi 
lic sentiments, no topics for general enthusi- we 
asm, no sanctuary where patriotism could tif 
have taken refuge from the violence of par- tw 
ty ; we should have been degraded into tri- ser 
butaries to foreign nations, in every thing [) Pla 
that regarded sentiment, and been destitute the 
of all the associations that ennoble the love Cas 
of country. Even our parties formerly ans 
seemed to renounce every thing indigenous ed { 
in their contests, and arrayed themselves in the 
foreign liveries, and echoed the vaunting of ehu 


other nations, until they had well nigh for- 
gotten they had one of their own. If a mob 
contended at a theatre for some popular air, 
it was, God save the king, or Ca fra; ifa 
festival was held, the songs commemorated 
the triumphs of foreigners over each other, 
and sometimes, by implication, over our- 
selves. Our houses were decorated with 
French victories by land, and English ones 
by sea. The print shops of Europe sup- 
plied us with representations of their war- 
like triumphs, their beneficent actions, their 
illustrious men. All that excited admira- 
tion, all the sympathies of a public nature, 
that blended themselves with the holiday 
emotions of the human heart, of a public na- 
ture, were in this service of strangers. Such 
a state of things could not last, and if it had 
endured much longer, our national existence 
would have lingered on without glory and 
Without security. Events gradually weak- 
ened this humiliating state of things, and 
the late war consummated its ruin. We 
have now popular ballads, and festal songs 
of our own; we too can show our battles 
by land and by sea, and our triumphs o0 
both; we too have begun to recollect that} 
we had national events to commemorate; 
























and great inen. to honour. A reviving ani- 
mating impulse has been given to public 
sentiment ; the glory of our Revolution, 
and the services of its illustrious men, have 
begun to occupy the attention of the public. 
The national and state governments are 
awakening to a sense of their true interests 
in this respect ; the actions and the portraits 
of our own citizens will become the orna- 
ments of our cities and dwellings; and na- 
tional gratitude is at length heartily engaged 
in securing our national fame. To further 












0, perpetuate these parpoees, constituted the 
ur invaluable utility of the arts, and furnishes 






their noblest vocation. 

It was remarked by a distinguished indi- 
vidual, many years since, “ that the genius 
of architecture seemed to have shed his 
malediction over our country.” Some 
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od. buildings have been erected within a later 
ald period, which prove that the spell may be 
ery broken. Our a. ae has been from wood 
ne- to brick, from brick to marble and granite. 
onl In Baltimore and New-York, the churches 
an. are the handsomest buildings—in Philadel- 
we phia, the banks. There is one building for 
ab- this purpose in the latter city, which you 
pany well know is admitted te be the most beau- 
vuld tiful edifice in this country, ard there are 
tl two or three others that are worthy of ob- 
gut servation ; but the churches are remarkably 
hing plainand mean. This led to the remark by 
tute the lady of a foreign minister, “ that it was 
Lwe easy to perceive what deity the Philadelphi- 
erly ans worshipped, by the temples they erect- 
vated ed to him ; their temples of mammon were 
Sata the most splendid in the United States—their 
oe of churches the meanest.” It may weaken the 
rie. pungency of this sarcasm to observe, that 
wiih this state of their churches was owing to the 
‘alt strong predominance of Quakerism, one of 
Pars whose whims it isto proscribe every thing 
feted elegant, variegated, or majestic ; and this 
ther principle, which is carried to a singular de- 
Soar a perfection in their meeting-houses, 
with d its influence over other sects, especially 
ies yhen their relative numbers were very dif- 
— ferent from what they are at present. We 
vel can beast of nothing equal to the buildings 
‘their alluded to ; but we have made one step in 
hates the progress of improvement—we are get- 
ovata ing rid of our wooden edition of edifices, 
sliday MammSnd Constructing them of brick or stone. 
i a he latter, particularly, is getting more and 
"Such Hamenore into use, and our future buildings will 
st had present at least one requisite, the appear- 
stence nee of so , in which they have hitherto 
and y deficient. e 
'y ak: Game, ‘t 18 mot only very desirable “that we 
Pani hould introduce a correct style of archi- 
“ We famecclure, since we have begun to make use 
: songs f more durable materials, but it is absolute- 
battles (ame Necessary, because the more refractory 
yphs ot laracter of our materials will drive us into 
ct that (amroe Simplicity. When soft pine wood was 
rate, MC OY a le used in the construction of 
moral: Ge house, ‘ept the rough stones for the cel- 
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lar walls, and the bricks in the chimney, it 
Was easy to mould it into any form ; and 
this has often led to a very preposterous and 
fantastic use of ornament. Columns, pilas- 
ters, balustrades, porticos, turrets, and all 
the minor kinds of architectural ornainents, 
have been sometimes most absurdly lavish- 
ed-—a false taste has been formed in conse- 
quence. We tried our. hand at the most 
complicated variations, before we were able 
to judge of the simplest actords: But it is 
harmony and simplicity, in architecture as 
in music, that give pleasure, not the combi- 
nation of difficulties and exuberance of or- 
naments. The two styles which are best 
suited to our circumstances, are the Gothié 
for churches, and the Doric for other build- 
ings. The first is susceptible of any degree 
of ornament, or will admit of the greatest 
plainness ; the other, in its majestic simple 
harmony, has produced the most striking 
and the most durable edifices in the world. 


His observations on the relative 
rank of Americans, in his seventh let- 
ter, do great credit both to his head 
and heart; and should be read by ev- 
ery one who bears the proud title of 
an American citizen. 


The English are the freest people in Eu- 
rope ; but their government is a monarch 
founded on a gradation of rights and privi- 
leges ; the body of the nation is on a near 
equality of condition, but there are a few 
with hereditary advantages, which place 
them infinitely above their fellow subjects. 
In this country, no class is proscribed for the 
sake of the rest ; every manis born with the 
same unalienable rights; no one can claim 
precedence of another from birth, and no 
man can be raised except by his merits, ta- 
lents, or services, above his fellow citizens, 
but by their consent and during their plea- 
sure. We in fact live under the highest and 
most perfectly organized state of freedom 
that ever was known ; the condition of man 
is higher than has ever been assumed by any 
nation, ancient or modern, and the conse- 
quences are inevitable. 

We are born under a perfect equality, so 
faras human enactments can produee it, 
and every man has a chance of elevating 
himself, if he has the capacity and inclina- 
tion to do so. It results, that there is a 
freer bearing, a more unshackled gait, in 
people of all classes, than is seen in other 
countries. A merchant, a farmer, a profes- 
sional man, feels no inferiority of rank, 
and his personal position is therefore higher. 


-Even in the labouring classes there is a dis- 


tinction that may be perceived. In Eng- 
land, the security of civil rights maintains 
great independence of character in the 





people—a sort of defiance, even growing 
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out of this conviction of personal ving w 4 
and a sullen consciousness of political infe- 
riority, may be more often witnessed than 
in this country, where the perfect convic- 
tion of political equality, and the absence of 
all titular pre-eminence, gives a cast of inde- 
pendence to the manners, more carelessand 
good-natured, as it never thinks of subser- 
viency. You will understand me to be 
speaking generally ; I know that we have 
narrow-minded farmers and planters, paltry 
attorneys, and sordid traders ; but, take the 
same classes of men in the same circum- 
stances—suppose them to possess the same 
degree of good sense, education, and libe- 
rality—the consciousness of equality will 
make the American superior, or prouder in 
his feelings, than the Englishman, who ac- 
knowledges, and if he attempts to shake it 
off, is made to feel, that he holds a subordi- 
nate station in society. 

An Englishman might say—you seem fo 
hold bd extravagant pretensions ; you ac- 
knowledge no gradations. How far do you 
carry them ? I give you up our city knights, 
but surely, you. a plain citizen of a republic, 
will give precedence to our baronets? Cer- 
tainly not ; they are the lowest order of 
your nobility. You would, then, place 
yourself on a footing with a baron, or a vis- 
count? Those are only gradations in your 

rivileged orders; I acknowledge none. 
Well, then, BS rank yourself with the pre- 
imier peer of England? You wonder—but 
this comes nearer to the case; I assent to 
no inherent, abstractinferiority ; Tam equal 
to any man in my own country; I must, 
therefore, degrade and forswear that coun- 
try, or feel myself equal, in natural rank, to 
any man in your's; and if you have esta- 
blished a scale of privileges, to which, from 
policy, or necéssity, you are willing to sub- 
mit, it is not binding on me ; I place myself 
at the top of the scale, and not at the bot- 
tom. The shape of the button of your man- 
darins, or the colour of his dress, is a matter 
of indifference ; no man possesses higher 

rivileges than myself in my own country. 

therefore place myself with those who 
have the highest in your’s. This must be 
the feeling of every high spirited, well edu- 
cated American. Coarse minds will be apt 
to show it offensively; well bred men will 
be content with feeling it. They will not 
den to be either mission or bul- 
lies ; nor will they dispute with the customs 
or feelings of other nations. They may 
rank them as they see fit, but the reservation 


in their own breasts will preserve their just 
situation is such a strong infusion 


of republicanism in the English laws and 
r rs, that difference of privileges 
is less obnoxious to the feelings than in most 
other Countries. A private gentleman there 
jaey Eresne his ence in retire- 
ment, and rarely come in collision with any 
galling claims of precedence. But, if he 
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goes to court, or into public life, he must 
submit to the pretensions of others, and take 
rank beneath them. 

These principles in substance, not in 
form, are gaining ground in the world. 
That true appreciation, which, founded on 
the generous maxim of original equality, 
disregards artificial, barbarous distinctions, 
and ranks men, not according to their birth, 
but their merit, is daily becoming more 
prevalent ; the last thirty years bas done 
much toward it ; the next will make a fur- 
ther addition. The amelioration is pro- 
gressive, and unless the diffusion of intelli- 
gence is interrupted, must continue, in 
spite of all the efforts of abuse, bigotry, and 
partial interests, to prevent it. Talents and 
services are constantly diminishing and 
eclipsing the prerogatives of birth, and all 
those false distinctions which arose in a bar- 
barous period. Consider the difference be- 
tween a man of science in France now, and 
in the days of Louis XIV.; observe the dif- 
ferent relations in which titled rank and un- 
titled merit stand toward each other. La- 
ter policy has attempted to counteract the 
consequences, by enrolling the latter in the 
ranks of the former ; but this is only a tem- 
porary expedient, which cannot turn the 
course of public sentiment. In England, 
where the disparity was less shocking than 
in France, it is easy to remark the change 
that has taken place ; it may be discovered 
in all their works that treat of manners ; 
plays, novels, and poetry. The different 
style of considering himself and of treating 
others, between a courtier, a century since, 
and now, is almost as great as it was in 
France. The man of rank does not value 
himself upon that, if he has any thing else 
to produce ; and if he has not, he treats those 
more like his equals, who are in fact his su- 
periors. The fellowship of mankind has be- 
come much more equal—much more inti- 
mate. The tone of arrogance and insolent 
condescension, which we read of in the 
manners of former times, would no longer 
be endured. 

Let us, my dear friend, glory in our 
country and its institutions: our ancestors 
laid the foundation for a noble empire ; 
they came here with high ideas of freedom, 
and their descendants have improved on 
the principles they left for them. ‘The eyes 
of the world are turned toward us with 
anxiety and hope; we have made the bold- 
est experiments in the science of govern- 
ment, hitherto with the most complete suc- 
cess, and unless our posterity prove recre- 
ant to example, to their own interests and 
honour, our experience will hereafter be 
claimed in favour of mankind. What im- 
measurable good will result, if it can be 
show to the world that a nation can dis- 
pense with the ruinous. burdens of a hierat- 
chy connected with the state, and an here- 
ditary nobility :—and who in this country 
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can doubtit? Every day shows our con- 
stitution to be stronger, from being founded 
onthe broad principles of natural justice ; 
on the equal interests and afiections of a 
whole people, than if it derived a precarious 
existence, by securing the interested support 
ef a part, at the expense of the rest of the 
community.—Esto perpetua. 


His eighth letter is on the Cha- 
racter and Condition of Women, 


To begin with the most numerous order 
—with those who commence life with no- 
thing but sreoge to labour for sabsistence, 
and the hope of future competence :—In the 
country, or the towns, the females in this 
class are never exposed to work in the open 
air. All that is required out of doors is per- 
formed by the men. That the women are 
very assiduously, and even laboriously em- 
ployed, every one rt witness—but their 
labours are almost wholly domestic, and 
performed under shelter. They are not 
seen driving market carts, standing in the 
streets, earrying heavy burdens, or engaged 
from morning to night in the open fields. 
They are not exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, to the promiscuous mingling 
with the crowds of a city, or in large groupes 
in the toils of the field. ‘They live secluded 
in the performance of their household la- 
bours, and rarely meet in any assemblage, 
except when they go in their best attire, with 
eere and solemnity, to public worship. 

ides, they have higher hopes than the 
labouring classes in Europe. The journey- 
man may look forward with certainty to 
become, in a few years, if he has common 
skill and industry, a master workman in his 
turn. The farmer is not, as in Europe, 2 
mere peasant, labouring on laud which he 
never dreams of owning; but he is here a 
proprietor, and though he begins at first 
with only a log-house, and a piece of forest 
to be cleared, he is sure that, in the end, he 
shall possess a productive farm, and the 
means of comfortable subsistence. The 
women in these classes, who are often more 
refined and ambitious than the men, con- 
duct themselves with a view to their future 
situation, and often stimulate their husbands 
to those exertions for acquiring property and 
ng their children, in which they are 

Ww to participate. ‘This prospect of bet- 
pray Sap condition, operates very favour- 
them, since it encourages the men 
to habits and economy, by know- 
ing their savings will all be pe pene of 


ag a advantage, and that, as they 
advance i ie, they may look forward to a 


from the results of for- 
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bare subsistence of their families, in drink- 
ing and idleness ; and the melancholy fact 
has been asserted, by some accurate inqui- 
rers, that a rise in their wages produces little 
other effect than a diminution of their in- 
dustry, and an increase of dissipation. I do 
not mean to assert that we are wholly free 
from this grievance. ‘There is a wretched 
waste of money and health in the consnmp- 
tion of ardent spirits; but it bears no com- 
parison with the evil in England—and the 
degradation and misery entailed on women 
from this source, is here infinitely less. 

As you rise inthe seale of property, the 
disparity between the lot of women here 
and in Europe, is much less perceptible ; 
though the prospect that opens before them, 
of advancing themselves or their children, 
is still the same. 

Vivacity and readiness are the character- 
istic traits of the French ; alacrity and ener- 
gy those of the English; and languor and 
softness those of our women. Vivacity forms 
the greatest contrast with the general man- 
ners of the last; a languishing air with those 
of the two former ; hence a common object 
of affectation with French and English wo- 
men, isto put on an air of sentimental or 
voluptuous languor, and in this country to 
assume a tone of sprightliness. 

The comparison between our ladies and 
those of the middle states, I am unable to 
make with any degree of precision. The 
shades of difference must, of course, be very 
slight and delicate, and [ have not studied 
them enough to make the description dis- 
tinct. There isa much greater mixture of 
foreign manners in New-York, Philadel- 
ace and Baltimore, than exists here ; their 
adies dress more, and perhaps better, than 
ours. ‘hey make a display in the streets, 
particularly in New-York, which is never 
done with us; nor would any persons, ex- 
cept mere spectators, wish to see the custote 
introduced. The excessive sobriety of the 
Quaker costume, and a more true taste, 
have simplified the walking costume, and, 
indeed, all others in Philadelphia ; and it is, 
T believe, generally admitted, that women 
dress better there than in any other of oux 
cities. Female dress here, used to be too 
homely at one time, and too gaudy at ano- 
ther; both these extremes have been cor- 
rected, and if, on some occasions, a little 
more elegance might be indulged, without 
extravagance, it is generally what is decent 
and suitable—neither sinning through parsi- 
mony aud neglect, nor by ostentation aad 
expense. 

There is one. remark on a peculiarity of 
manners, which I make with less reluctance, 
as know my opinion accords with your's. 
In Philadelphia and New-York, there is 
sometimes seem a decided, avowed inten- 
tion at display, and a confidence in aiming 
to be conspicuous, in young girls, which is 
any thimg but ergeging. Ata ball, orin a 
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large assembly, they talk and laugh loud, 
and get acircle round them ; and the ambi- 
tion to be what is called a dashing belle, 
leads to the very confines of romping. I 
ave often been amused at observing the ex- 
pression in the countenance of a foreigner, 
which is produced by the utter confusion of 
ideas such conduct creates in his mind. The 
mothers are to blame. They push their 
daughters forward prematurely, and encou- 
rage them to assume a Jeading tone, which 
they have not experience enough to support 
with dignity or safety. The most interest- 
ing and delightful of all objects, a brilliant, 
fine, young woman, loses half her loveliness, 
when she is seen presuming, openly, on her 
attractions, ina crowded circle, and using, 
with boldness, all the arts of rivalry, to main- 
tain pre-eminence. This fashion has not 
yet encroached upon the primitive reserve 
of our manners; and (though for some- 
what different reasons) would not be tolera- 
ted here, any more than in Europe. 


With the latter part of these re- 
marks we do not entirely accord. 
We believe his censures upon the 
manners and dress of our ladies of the 
middle states are not well founded. 
The author mistakes perhaps the ele- 
gant and correct proportions of figure, 
and the fascinations of a polished de- 
meanour, in both of which they as- 
suredly excel their eastern sisters, 
for ostentatious display. We recol- 
lect here a very nice, and what we 
deem, a very just distinction between 
the relative attractions of our diffe- 
rent females, communicated to us 
some time since by a foreigner who 
had resided in all the principal cities 
of the Atlantic States, and who was 
thereby well prepared to give an im- 
partial and correct opinion. He ob- 
served, that as you pass along the 
sea from New Orleans to Bos- 
ton, the changes of latitude and cli- 
mate, and government in this coun-' 
try, are successively brought under 
your observation, and that it affords 
you a differential scale of our nation- 
al peculiarities in ‘the several states. 
As you proceed from south to north, 
he thought he could discover an.in- 
verse ratio between the figure and 


complexion of our ladies. In New-Or- 
leans, the symmetry of the “ human 
- form divine’’ is, comparatively speak- 
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ing, at its maximum, while the com- 
plexion is at a minimum of eleva- 
tion. In Savannah, Charleston, and 
Baltimore, the latter gradually ame- 
liorates, and the dingy hue of the 
tropics brightens up. At Philadel- 
phia, and at New-York especially, it 
preserves a happy medium, and is 
harmoniously blended with the lilies 
and roses of the north. Here too, 
the figure is beginning to deteriorate, 
and there is not that finished con- 
formation of body, and that perfect 
proportion of limbs, which so stri- 
kingly distinguish our southern from 
our ladies of the northern and mid- 
dle states. When you have reached 
Boston, the complexion is at its max- 
imum, and the brilliant red and white 
mingling in rich and deep colouring, 
throw around them a dazzling radi- 
ance, which almost obscures that 
clumsiness and disjointed appearance 
in the make of their form, which 
would have otherwise been too gla- 
ring to have escaped the eye of the 
most indifferent connoisseur. ‘There 
is an evident carelessness also in the 
dress of the Boston ladies, which can- 
not be construed into simplicity, but 
which borders much more closely 
on a resemblance to those imperfec- 
tions which it is intended to hide, 
but which it is sometimes, as in this 
case, perhaps not in the power of 
dress to alter. 

The tenth letter is on Manufac-. 
tures ; which we shall probably no- 
tice in our next. 

The thirteenth letter ison our Sce-. 
nery and Climate. 


These contrasts in our climate occasion 
some very picturesque effects—some that 
would be considered phenomena by persons 
unaccustomed to them. It blends together 
the circumstances of very distant regions in 
Europe. Thus, when the earth lies buried 
under a deep covering of snow, in Europe, 
the clime is so far to the north, that the sun 
rises but little above the horizon, and his 
daily visit is a very short one ; his feeble 
rays hardly illumine a chilly sky, that har- 
monizes with the dreary waste it covers ; 
but here, the same surface a daz- 
zling brilliancy from rays that strike et the 
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same angle at which they do the dome of 
‘St, Peter’s. The plains of Siberia and the 
Campagna di Roma, are here combined ; 
we have the snow of the one, and the sun of 
the other, at the same period. While his 
rays, in the month of March, are expanding 
the flowers and blossoms at Albano and Ti- 
voli, they are here falling on a wide, unin- 
terrupted covering of snow—producing a 
dazzling brilliancy that is almost insupport- 
able. Amoon-light at this season is equally 
remarkable, and its effects can be more ea- 
sily endured. Our moon is nearly the same 
with that moon of Naples which Carraci- 
oli told the king of England was “ superior 
to his majesty’s sun”—and when this surface 
of spotless snow is shone upon by this moon 
atits full, and reflects back its beams, the 
light, indeed, is not that of day, but it takes 
away all appearance of night—the witch 
and the spectre would shrink from its expo- 
sure. 


“Itis not night—’tis but the day-light sick ; 
* It looks a little paler.”—Shakspeare. 





{For the Literary Journal. ] 


JAUNT INTO BERGEN, ROCKLAND, AND 
ORANGE COUNTIES, IN THE LATTER 
PART OF MAY, 1820. 


Passed over the rocky promontory 
of Hoboken, remarkable for its beau- 
ty, and for being the only known lo- 
cality of native magnesia in the world. 
Crossed > over the extensive salt 
marshes which connect it with the 
main land, and in a few minutes 
reached the foot of that high rampart 
of basalt which forms the pallisadoes 
of the Hudson, and which begins at 
this place. Their massive steps rise 
almost perpendicularly from off the 
marshes, and to the height of about 
200 feet, here and there exhibiting 
bare steep crags of rock, but usually 
mantled, particularly at this season, 
with a rich growth of trees. The 
dogwood at this time was particularly 
conspicuous, being covered®so pro- 
fusely with its large, white, and ino- 
dorous flowers, that it appeared 
amidst the dark green of the other 
foliage, as’ if frosted with sugar or 
snow. Another small tree was dis- 
cernible, bearing, in great abundance, 














hemispherical blossoms of a white 
colour, and looking like half snow 
balls. On ascending this lofty bar- 
rier, we saw on the road-side parts 
of this formation, which had. been 
broken in constructing the road, and 
which here peeped through the earth, 
and disclosed their character. The 
natural and artificial fissures and 
fractures observed in it discover an 
evident disposition in this basalt to 
take on, as is most usually the case, 
the columnar aspect. On reaching 
the top of the mountain, the prospect 
which unfolded itself to us, was beau- 
tiful’ in the highest degree. The 
promontory and isthmus of Hoboken, 
and the wide marshes in the rear of 
it, lay immediately at our feet ; the 
charming bay of New-York, with all 
its variegated and striking images ; 
the city; the garrisoned islands ; 
the floating streamers of the Frank- 
lin, (74) and her tiers of thunder ; 
the innumerable vessels of every de- 
scription which ply about the har- 
bour ; the narrows, and the hills of 
Long-Island in the distant scenery ; 
the shores of New Jersey and Sta- 
ten Island, which sweep around the 
bay on the west to contribute to its 
beauty and safety ; all forcibly im- 
pressed themselves upon our notice, 
and recalled the sublime description 
of Weehawken by our native poet, 
Croaker. 


Weehawken! In thy mountain scenery yet, 
All we adore of nature in her wild 

And frolick hour of infancy, is met ; 
And never has a summer’s morning smil’d 

Upon a lovelier scene, than the full eye 

Of the enthusiast revels on—when high, 


Amid thy forest solitudes, he climbs 
O’er crags, that proudly tower abuve the 
eep, 
And baw that sense of danger, which sub- 
limes 
The breathless moment—when his da- 
ring step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startled ear, 


Like the death-music of his coming doom, 
And clings to the green turf with despe- 
rate force, 
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As the heart clings tolife; and when resume 

The currents in his veins their wonted 
course, 

There lingers a deep feeling—like the moan 

Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone. 


In such an hour he turns, and on his view, 
Ocean, and earth, and heaven, burst be- 
fore him, 
Clouds slumbering at his feet, and the clear 
blue 
Of Summer’s sky, in beauty bending o’er 
him— 
The city bright below ; and far away, 
Sparkling in golden light, his own romantic 
bay. 
Tall spire, and glittering roof, and battle- 
ment, 
And banners floating in the sunny air ; 
And white sails o’er the calm blue waters 
bent 
Green isle, and circling shore, are blend- 
ed there, 
in wild reality. When life is old, 
And many ascene forgot, the heart will hold 


Its memory of this ; nor lives there one 
Whose infant breath was drawn, or boy- 
hood days 
Of happiness, were pass’d beneath that sun, 
That in his manhood prime can calmly 


U that bay, or on that mountain stand, 
Nor feel the prouder of his native land.* 


Weehawken is but a few yards from 
this place, and although a few feet 
lower than where we were, is a re- 
markable precipice of this same ram- 
part, and immediately overlooks and 
overhangs the river shore. We soon 
passed over the high level table on 
the top, and began to descend, by a 
very beautiful road, a gentle declivi- 
ty, on the other side, which is cover- 
ed with an open woods of lofty trees, 
such as the elm, birch, bilsted, chest- 
nut, &c. In front and beneath us 
we saw the winding Hackensack 
meandering by an almost impercep- 
tible current through the immense 
tract of salt marshes which stretch 
for many miles on either side of this 
dull stream. A range of hills of con- 
siderable altitude are seen in the dis- 
tant ground. Continued our route 


_along the upland which joins the east- 





* Panny, p. 37, 38. 
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ern border of this extensive flat. The 
houses are very neat and commodi- 
ous, and are usually built of red 
sandstone, (freestone.) Passed an 
extensive and very thick swamp of 
white cedars on the margin of the 
marshes. They are used in the city 
for scaffolding poles, and being so 
near at hand, must be a very valuable 
property. Came to the English Neigh- 
bourhood, a settlement of a few houses 
scattered along one of the branches 
of the Hackensack, and very low and 
marshy, yet making, with its celebra- 
ted apple orchards,* a very neat and 
luxurious show. The church here 
is pretty, though small, and built of 
sandstone. It is on a small rise of 
ground which peers above the marsh- 
es, and has around it a number of 
tombs. We here passed a handsome 
bridge over this branch, and travel- 
ling along the side of the river on a 
fine turnpike, covered on our 
right by a very thick and verdant 
growth of woods and shrubbery. 
In a few moments came in view of 
two or three white villas on the op- 
posite bank. These places are situ- 
ated so low that they cannot be said 
to present any thing about them 
which can he called sublime or grand : 
but the extent of the flat marshes and 
its rich growth of grass, and the sweet 
and clean appearance of the houses 
which are seated on this part of it, 
with their pretty white fences, and 
their weeping willows hanging over 
the stream, offer every thing that the 
lover of the beautiful and the serene 
in landscape painting, could desire. 
Strike off a short distance, and in a 
few minutes reach the Hackensack 
itself, and cross it by a very hand- 
some bridge. We now left the low 
marshes, and began to ascend the up- 
land. At the distance of two miles 
ascend an extensive hill of yellow 
sand, a naked and desolate spot, to- 





*In one of these I counted nearly 2000 
trees. 
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tally destitute of every kind of ve- 
getation. It is about a quarter ofa 
mile square, and is found very use- 
ful to mix with the clayey soil of 
the district in constructing and re- 
pairing the turnpike. A short dis- 
tance farther, and the houses and 
spires of the town of Hackensack 
came into view. We soon reached 
the town, and were very much de- 
lighted with its neatness and regu- 
larity. The houses are of sandstone, 
and are built with great symmetry 
on the two sides of a broad road 
reaching upwards of a mile in length. 
The only building of brick is the 
court house, a very spacious and well 
proportioned edifice. Hackensack 
is the capital of Bergen County. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Dutch, as they 
are in the greater part of this coun- 
ty. The town is at the head of na- 
vigation upon Hackensack river, and 
its situation is of course low. The 
first objects which particularly strike 
the attention after leaving this place, 
are three long, but not very high red 
hills, over which the road passes, 
They are discerned at a considera- 
ble distance before you reach them, 
and are of a purplish red colour, ow- 
ing to the ferruginous sandstone 
which abounds in this country. The 
rain having descended in large quan- 
tities for the few days past, the wa- 
ter which stood in the puddles and in 
the ruts on the road, also partook of 
the red hue of the hills. A painter 
would find no lack of ingredients here 
to do full justice to the ruddy brown 
cheeks of the Dutch damsels of Ber- 
gen. We saw the strata of red sand 
stone where the road is dug down 
deep toward the top of the hill. We 
continued on to the north for several 
miles. The land becomes more ele- 
vated as we proceed, and”begins to 
assume more and more thé aspect of 
hill and dale. At four miles from 
Hackensack the road strikes Saddle 
river, ata place where there is a con- 
siderable establishment of mills. 


This stream, unlike the Hackensack 
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which we had just left, is fresh, and 
instead of the sleepy and riley ap- 
pearance of the former, exhibits a 
pure transparent current, moving for- 
ward with a more rapid pace, and 
reflecting a fine clear bottom of white 
sand, 

We travelled now on the eastern 
bank of this pretty stream, passing 
by the estates of the Zobriskies, Bo- 
gerts, and Hoppers, whose families 
have occupied this fertile and beau- 
tiful district for ages past. The Zo- 
briskies are connected with the an- 
cient kings of Poland. As we pass- 
ed one of the neat and elegant man- 
sions of this illustrious race, my 
friend and companion, pointed out 
to me the family vault at the far- 
ther part of a lovely green lawn 
onour left. It is built on the side of 
a small knoll, close under the shade 
of a heavy dark wood which joins 
the meadow, and is covered with 
a rich green sward, with a plain 
door at the end. It has nothing 
about it gaudy or ostentatious, and 
corresponds in melancholy harmony 
with the quiet, lonely, and sweet 
scenery around it, and with the hum- 
ble purposes for which it was destined. 
Passed through Hoppertown a few 
miles farther on. ifere the Hopper 
family, as the name denotes, are the 
chief residents, having gathered par- 
ticularly about this spot. 

We now came in sight of the Ha- 
verstraw mountains, and felt no little 
joy to know by their bold profile that 
we were approaching our own dear 
state. Still we could have no very 
anxious desire to leave the enchant- 
ing and picturesque landscape over 
which we had been agreeably travel- 
ling. . 

We at length reached the base of 
the mountains. The dominion of 
New Jersey also ends here. The 
line between her and New-York is 
but a- mile from the foot of the moun- 
tain. It produced some emotion of 
pride, peurile, perhaps, yet unavoid- 
able, that so grand a natural barrier 
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reared itself between us. My friend 
told me it was no less a moral than a 
physical demarcation. To illustrate 
this, he drew my attention to a wag- 
gon which was approaching us just 
before we reached the line. He 
wished me to note how tenaciously 
the Dutch manners held out to the 
last. ‘The Dutchman and his son sat 
comfortably together on the front 
seat, and. immediately behind them, 
seated cozily side by side, were the 
wife and negro wench in agreeable 
chit chat, Mr. Walsh, in his Appeal, 
notices the familiar footing of the 
Dutch farmers of New-Jersey and 
their negroes, to evince the differ- 
ent sentiments which exist toward 
the blacks in the northern states from 
those of the south. My friend told 
me that the distinction between black 
and white would, however, be clear- 
ly drawn the moment we entered 
our own state, and that no such cour- 
tesies would be found there. We 
enter the mountains, and at the same 
time, the county of Rockland, justly 
so called, and the state of New-York, 
through the narrow passage by which 
the river Ramapough here disem- 
bogues itself. The opposing points 
of the mountains approach here with- 
in half a mile of each other, and 
the river rushes through between 
them in great pomp, sweeping around 
under the opposite battlement, and 
holding on its bank on that side a 
broad and extremely rich margin of 
meadow. We saw on the road and 
immediately beneath the ledges of 
rock which hang over it on our right, 
the old breast work made here du- 
ring the revolutionary war. Our 
continentals had determined to de- 
fend this passage, and had, beside 
the breastwork, several huge rocks 
poised on the mountain top, ready 
to thunder down upon the heads of 
the enemy the moment they should 
approach. We now crossed the ri- 
ver, and passing up the valley of 
the mountains through which it cour- 
ses, come in sight of the nail and 
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cotton manufactories of the Piersons. 
These are certainly magnificent es- 
tablishments, and the Messrs. P. de- 
serve high praise for the indefatiga- 
ble enterprise and the laudable taste 
which they have discovered in beau- 
tifying and enriching these dark and 
secluded places. 

The sun was now going down ; but 
before it fell below the horizon, it 
gratified us with a scene of exquisite 
beauty. We had just entered the 
county of Orange ;—a collateral val- 
ley in the mountains, about a mile in 
front of us, gave a free passage to the 
sun’s rays, which, pouring in upon 
the dark vale in which we were tra- 
velling, and overreaching the less 
lofty elevations, lighted up the sum- 
mit of the high mountains on our 
right with a border of pure gold, 
while the rest of their sides were left 
ina deep green shade. The divi- 
sion line between the two colourings 
being perfectly marked, and there be- 
ing no blending or mingling of hues, 
produced a very singular and beauti- 
ful effect. 

In other places we saw the sun- 
beams showered down on a particu- 
lar spot, and in others again, gilding 
with slanting rays the top of some 
solitary pine, or shooting in a nar- 
row golden stream across some beau- 
tiful meadow, and leaving colourless 
and dark the bosom of the river it- 
self, which glided underneath it. In 
a short time it disappeared from eve- 
ry part of the mountains, and we 
rode on by the twilight a mile or two 
farther until we arrived at the place 
of our destination. 





Lithography.—This ingenious mode of 
multiplying graphic representations, we 
are happy to find, is making eonsidera- 
ble progress in this country. A large 
and accurate chronological chart of the 
contemporary sovereigns of Europe; from 
1060 to 1820, has appeared, which is sup- 
posed to be the largest and finest speci- 
men of ran He | that has yet appear- 

one on English stone. 
London New Monthly Mag. 
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[For the Literary Journal. } 


To *# * *# * 


1 


The heart hath sorrows of its own, and griefs it veils from alli, 
And tears that hide them from the world in solitude will fall ; 
And when its thoughts of agony upon the bosom lie, 

Even beauty in her loveliness will pass unheeded by. 


0 
~ 


*Tis only on the happy that she never smiles in vain, 

To them she wears the rainbow hues that mock the summer rain ; 
And their free hearts will worship her, as one whose home is heaven, 
A being of a brighter world, to earth a season given. 


That time with me has been and gone, and life’s best music now 
Is but the winter wind that bends the leafless forest bough ; 

And I would shun, if that could be, the light of young blue eyes, 
They bring back hours I would forget, and painful memories. 


Yet, lady, though too few and brief, there are bright moments still, 


When I can free my prison’d thoughts, and wing them where I will ; 
And then thy smiles come o’er my heart, like sunbeams o’er the sea, 


And I can feel as once I felt, when all was well with me. 





--— 





CLARKE’S POEMS. 


[For the Literary Journal.) 


Review of the Eve of Eternity, and other 
Poems, by M‘Donald Clarke, a Minor. 
New-York. 1820. pp. 24. 


Now laud we the gods! a genuine 
native poet has at length appeared, 
whose productions are to rescue our 
national character from the re- 
proaches so liberally bestowed upon 
us by the critics of England. A 
new poetical era has commenced 
among us—an era, indeed, yhich we 
have been anxiously observing from 
its first dawning in Farmer, in Wood- 
worth, and in Paulding, to this last 
glorious burst of ‘‘ M‘Donald Clarke, 
#minor!” Equally free from the 

g cynicism of Byron, or 


, 








%* & & 





= 





the tinselled extravagance of Moore, 
or the sickening idiotism of Words- 
worth, he has, we venture to say, 
surpassed them all— 


None but himself can be his parallel. 


As we are fearful, however, that this 
praise may appear exaggerated, we 
hasten to lay the work itself before 
our readers. Disdaining the com- 
mon track, he has in a very ingeni- 
ous manner placed the dedication 
upon the title page, and thus not 
only secured it one reading at least, 
but has exhibited himself as a man 
of an independent and original turn 
of thinking. We are free to confess 
that this strange transposition of the 
dedication, together with certain ap- 
pearances connected with the au- 
thor’s name, led us to assign the 
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Emerald Isle as the place of his na- 
tivity ; but, upon inquiry, we find 
him to be a native of a neighbouring 
little state—a state, be it remarked, 
en passant, that has already obliged 
the world with the authors of ‘* Fan- 
ny” and ‘ Percy’s Masque,” ard 
now, to fill up the measure of its 
duty, has kindly presented us with 
M‘ Donald Clarke, a minor! 

He begins his preface by roundly 
declaring that his reasons for pub- 
lishing he shall keep to himself, ‘* It 
is none of the public’s business.” 
This in a maiden essay, a specimen 
merely of the wsya SiGAov that is 
soon to appear, would seem to sa- 
vour of arrogance in any common 
author, but is nothing more than the 
conscious superiority of genius in 
M‘Donald Clarke, a minor! Never 
have we felt so severely the dis- 
couragements to which genius and 
literary talents are subjected, as 
when perusing the following beauti- 
ful passage from his preface : ‘ But 
genius in the United States must go 
with an empty skin, as long as the 
wealthier part of their population are 
so deplorably addicted to empty 
skulls ; and as long as pounds and 
pence are the shadows of their me- 
ditations, so long may she tune her 


_ harp to the air of breadless lips and 


shirtless backs ; bedless heads, and 
headless hopes.”? What a melancholy 
picture he has here drawn of our 
mental degradation ; with what spirit 
and delicacy has he touched upon its 
cause, and how insensibly we warm 
as he proceeds from the plain matter 
of fact misery of breadless lips, to 
the last grand climax of despair— 
headless hopes!!! Energetic and 
concise, however, as his prose may 
appear, it must yield a palm to “ the 
thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,” of his poetic effusions. The 
following, without being exactly an 
imitation, reminds us of Moore’s best 
manner. 


ae 


-— 
—— 








How sweet 'tis to lean on the capstan, and 
view 
The indolent ocean, as lucid as heaven, 
Whose amorous blushes have fervently 
threw 
Their rays on his dreams in the cradle of 
even. 


There is just enough of the chiaro 
oscuro, the darkness visible, in this 
stanza, to render it sublime, and 
nearly unintelligible. It is, however, 
tame and lifeless compared to the 
following Ode to Freedom : 


Her tongue is the broad-knotted sinews of 
thunder, 
Her eye is the volcano’s socket in flame, 
Her ge is the ocean rock, cloven asun- 
er, 
Her heart is the condor, e’en woman 
can’t tame. 


The red shrivelled lightnings of midnight 
her cestus, 
Her banner the tendons of Ilium and 
Greece ; 
Like them hath the heaven of Liberty blest 


us 
And America’s face is her signatured 
lease. 


* cod * - ” * 


The lines written on Bunker Hill 
breathe a spirit of poetry and pa- 
triotism which Tyrtaeus himself need 
not have blushed to own. 


Oft the fair sisters of Boston convene, 
On = sod that conceals Magnanimity’s 
clay ; 
The wealth of their pure hearts shall eme- 
rald its scene, 
The flash of their fair eyes forestall its 
decay. 


In ages yet coinless, in Destiny's mint, 
Minstrels shall hymn kindling elegies 


here, 
The blaze of their harps may profusion a 
tint 


Than mine far less fragile, but not more 
sincere. 


We have only space to point out 
as super-excellent the lines written 
upon hearing the organ in Trinity 
Church, beginning with 
“ Like lovesick thunder in the amorous 

clouds ;” 
and the stanzas upon a fine May 
morning, a part of which we cannot 
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refuse ourselves the pleasure of quo- {| a minor. We should not have bro- 
ting, as it contains one idea at least || ken ‘* this butterfly upon a wheel,” 
new to poetical readers. had he not threatened to publish a 
book containing between two and 
Oh! would I could salt thee down, three hundred pages, and of which 
In the barrel of beauty, sweet morn, h hl d igen d eee 
So when nature puts on her thick gown, the pamphiet under consideration 1s 
We might taste what the seasons adorn. offered as a faint specimen. 
Were we not persuaded that the 
Jam claudite rivos.—We have || representations of his printer and 
presented the best parts of this work |} bookseller will have more weight 
to our readers, and can only observe |} with him than our threats, or the an- 
of the rest, that for ribaldry, blas- || ger of an offended public, we would 
phemy, and drivelling stupidity, we || caution him against proceeding in a 
have rarely seen any thing superior || career which can only endin merit- 
to these poems of M‘Donald Clarke, | ed contempt. D. K. 
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We are gratified in presenting our readers with the following translations from the Greek. 
These classical contributions will always find a conspicuous place in our columns, and we 
feel assured that they will be read with exquisite pleasure by all the admirers of genuine po- 
esy. We cannot but observe here how much more vivid and accurate a conception we are 
enabled to form of the masterly genius of the ancients when it is embodied and brought be- 
fore us im our vernacular tongue, and especially when embellished, like the following 
morceaus, With all the alluremenis of poetic imagery and melodious rhyme.] 


GREEK HYMNS. 


[For the Literary Journal.] 






—— ThipimaadaAta oocay itigais 
sevivons Lia F asyiorxoy, xas Toruay Henry, &c. 


Hestop. Tueos. 





















Tue hymns of the Greeks admit of a triple division : the Orphic or religious, 
the Epic or poetic, and the philosophic. Both priest and sage, of course, 
borrowed assistance from their imaginations, in their sacred and mystic songs ; 
but the peculiar characteristic of each order is definitely marked. The hymns } 
called Orphic, which are usually ascribed to the soothsayer Onomacritus, are | 
generally composed of ascriptions of various attributes to the deity worship- “ 
ped, and are a mere congeries of invocations. The Epic songs consist of fa- ( 
ble, description, and imagery ; and the philosophic poems on the deities, treat 
them as the personifications of different physical and moral processes, in which 
cause and effect are seldom acutely discriminated. To these three orders 
may be added the Peans, Odes, &c. which are generally termed Scholia. 

Specimens of each of these are subjoined, viz. the Hymn to the Sun, called 
Orphic ; the Epic Hymn on the same subject, usually attributed, on doubtful 
authority, to Homer ; the poetic hymn of Dionysius to Apollo ; two of the phi- 
losophic order ; and the Scholium of Ariphron to Hygeia 


a4 
HYMN OF ORPHEUS TO THE SUN. 





Hear me blest God! thou of th’ all seeing eye 
Eternal ; thou in golden splendours clad, 
Titan, who roll’st above us, lamp of heaven ! 


Self lucent, tireless, burnishing the face 
a 
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GREEK HYMNS. 


Of universal nature, seen in thee! 

Auspicious sire of morn, and welcome night 
Alternate! Thou who temperest all the hours, 
And guidest the mingling seasons’ beauteous dance ! 
Swift whirl’d in sounding course, fire rob’d, and trick’d 
In fierce effulgent countenance! Charioteer, 
Urging thy course through vortices on high, 

In heaven’s illimitable whirl! To the good 

The almoner of bounty, to the bad 

Of bale! Thou of the golden lyre, who lead’st 
The sounding choir of all th’ harmonious spheres ! 
Thou, witness true of good deeds done on earth! 
Father of years and cycles! mingling all 

In luminous order! harper of the world ! 

Along the circuit of thy gyral race, 

Kindling with swiftness ! in whose light we move ! 
Myriad-hued, bounteous, fructifying, healing, 
Ardent, pure, time defining, eminent God ! 
Serene, immortal, universal blaze ! 

Revolving eye of the broad universe ! 

Quenching and lighting up thy radiant rays 

For man’s convenience! Judge of righteousness ! 
Absorbing rivers! Monarch of the world ! 

Its faithful sentinel! O’er all supreme, 

To all benevolent! Eye of Justice! source 

Of all existence—who, with sounding scourge, 
Still urgest on thy four-yok’d car above ! 

Hear us, and bless thy pious worshippers ! 


HYMN TO THE SUN, ASCRIBED TO HOMER. 


DavcurTer of Jove! to whom such themes belong, 

Oh muse Calliope! begin the song! 

And chaunt the Sun—him whom, espous’d of yore, 

The yaaa fr nymph Euryphaessa bore ; 

From starry Ouranus and Gaia came 

Hyperion, (for their parents were the same,) 

Her spouse and brother ; from his blest embrace, 

She bore a beauteous, and immortal race : 

Aurora, rosy arm’d, and Luna bright, 

Whose silvery tresses grace the brow of night ; 

And last th’ unwearied Sun, to man and god 

Whose coursers bear the ever-living flood : 

His eyes, wide flashing, dart the essential day ; J: 
Around his glittering helm fierce splendours play ; 
The radiant locks that o’er his temples flow, 

With far effulgent lustre gild his brow ; 

On heaven’s pure gales his robes transparent spread, 
Stream o’er his steeds, and meteor glories shed. 
The Hesperian realms remote the monarch seeks, 
And there his golden car and coursers checks ; 
Sinks, o’er the verge of heaven in ocean’s breast, 
To the deep chambers of the purple west. 

































GREEK HYMNS. 





Hail, king of day ! thy joyous course maintain ! 
With thee, as reverence bids, begins the strain ; 
Ere yet the song of demigods proceeds, 

From earth to heaven exalted by their deeds. 


HYMN OF DIONYSIUS TO APOLLO. 





#ErHeR! through all thy realms be still ! 
Mute be the voice of grove and hill ! 
Ocean, and earth, and breezes light, 
Echoes, and birds of busy flight, 
Be silent all! The king is nigh, 
The unshorn monarch of the sky ! 






Sire of the morn, with snowy lids! 
With winged hoofs thy tireless steeds, 
Bear ’mid the boundless heaven afar, 
Thy roseate, undefiled car : 

Thee, king, th’ immortal coursers bear, 
Exulting in thy golden hair! 






Twining thy rays multiplicate, 
Thou spread’st o’er earth the glittering net, 
Thy woven web, of splendid day, 

And fruitful nature owns thy sway ; 

While streams of fire immortal pour 

The lovely light her empire o’er. 





High o’er Olympus, king! to thee 
Peals the glad starry symphony ! 
Entranc’d by thy controlling lyre, 

Sing, as they whirl, the clear orb’d choir, 
And in their sounding courses free, 
Prolong the eternal melody. 


Car-borne by bulls of purest white, 

The yellow moon leads up the rite ; 

Thy gracious soul delighted hears 

The applauding chant of circling spheres ; 
And still thy car, with quenchless blaze, 
Rolls through the universal maze ! 









The following is a free imitation of the Hymn of Proclus to Hecate and 
Janus, Hecate being considered as the passive, and Janus the active pa- 
rent of all effects, and they being jointly symbolical of nature. 





HYMN OF PROCLUS TO HECATE AND JANUS. 





Moruer of Gods! by countless titles known, 
Illustrious Hecate, hail! puissant throne ! 
Hail, ancient Janus, hail! on thee I call, 
For thou art God, a God supreme o’er all ! 


GREEK HYMNS. 


Bright o’er my life let peaceful splendours shine, 
Load deep the scale of joy, with gifts divine ! 

In healthful flow let life’s warm currents roll, 
And lift to noblest ends th’ aspiring soul ! 

For here, till purified by holier flame, 

Mad’ning on earth, she pines without an aim. 
Dread powers, I pray, your timely succour lend, 
In paths divine these erring footsteps bend. 

So may these eyes the sacred light behold, 

And thus, superior to this mortal mould, 

May this freed spirit, from the dross of earth 
Break through the native darkness of her birth! 
Mother of Gods! by countless titles known, 
Illustrious Hecate, hail! puissant throne ! 

Hail, ancient Janus, hail! on thee I call, 

For thou art God, a God supreme o’er all ! 


MESOMEDES’ HYMN TO NEMESIS. 


Davcuter of Justice ! awful throne ! 
Swift, stern-ey’d Nemesis, all hail! 
Each thought, each deed, to man unknown, 
Is weigh’d in thine unerring scale ! 
Weak, restless man, with idle pain, 
Would burst thine adamantine rein ; 
His fretful chafings thou canst curb, 
Nor let’st destructive angers sway, 
Odious to thee, his will obey, 
Nor envy black the world disturb. 
Round thy revolving wheel unworn, 
Our chequer’d destiny is borne ; 
Thou com’st with silent, secret tread, 
To bend the proud man’s haughty head ; 
By thy fix’d rule each act to try ; 
The soul untam’d, and fieree to break, 
Imposing on the stubborn neck, 
The voke of stern necessity. 
Avenging power! propitious prove! 
Who lift’st the unerring scale above ! 
Thee incorrupt, and fixed as fate, 
Swift Nemesis! we celebrate ; 
Who sit’st in blood, in power alli’d, 
Enthron’d by Justice’ awful side ; 
Unconquer’d Justice, never slow 
The audacious. boast to level low, 
By Nemesis, who gives the doom, 
And hell\’s avenging gloom! 
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_ SCHOLIUM OF ARIPHRON TO HYGEIA. 






Hyceia! most blest of the powers 
That tenant the mansions divine, 

May I pass in thy presence the hours 
That remain, ere in death I recline! 






Dwell with me, benevolent charm! 
Without the attendance of health, 

Not the smiles of affection can warm, 

And dull are the splendours of wealth ! 


The pageant of empire is stale, 
That lifts men, like gods, o’er their race, 

And the heart’s thrilling impulses fail, 

Where love beckon’d on to the chase. 






Whate’er, in itself, joy can give, 
Or that springs from sweet respite of pain, 

That mortals or gods can receive, ~ 

Blest Hygeia! is found in thy train ! 


Thy smile kindles up the fresh spring, 
The glad, verdant bloom of the soul ; 

Thee absent, our pleasures take wing, 

And sorrow usurps her controul. 



























[For the Literary Journal.) But I will clasp my _— and fly 
’ Across the waters wide, 
. ane ae i ee Where none will scorn the widow’s sigh, 
Oh do not check, with words severe, Or know the convict’s bride. 
The grief my heart must feel, 
Nor frown upon the bitter tear, | And when apace my hoy shall grow, 
Id fain, but can’t, conceal. By nature’s impulse driv’n, 


I hear you teil me of his shame He seeks his father’s ag to know, 
And say a wretch was he, ; I'll point to yon blue heav’n. 


But ah! his faults let others blame, ey 
‘He ne’er did wrong to me. 





For the Lite J 1. 
‘Twas him my youthful heart first loved, sradbannapvek paella 





And vowed to love through life ; THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 
Although you say his guilt is proved, : 
Yet am I still his wife. In fiction’s devious wilds the heart misled, 
To dull reality ungrateful turns ; 
Disgraced and guilty though he be, Substantial earth’s fair plains untempting 
ough much of harm he’s done, spread, ea! 
He still is dearest, best, to me, And day’s blest beam with light unlovely 
And to his hapless son. burns. 
His son, oh! ’tis a dreadful thought, Yet not all Fancy’s dreams, most wild and 
That he may live to blame, bright, - 
, curse the sire who thus has brought Are worth one day of comforts calm rou- 
nour on his name. tine 5 
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And simple Truth, attired in vestal white, 
Transcends her starry front and garments 
sheen. 


And constant woman’s fond and glowing 
kiss, tal charms, 
And heaven’s own workmanship of mor- 
Are worth whole ages of imagined bliss, 
Lost in ideal beauty’s airy arms. 


The monster brood that cloudy spectre bore 
To rash Ixion, deem not half so vain, 

As the fond progeny of minstrel lore, 
Nurst in the womb of a distemper’d brain. 


Why float these visions of delusive birth 
Before the wanderers on the wastes of 
time 
Ordained to tread the firm, unyielding earth, 
Nor pageron' spires of heaven forbidden 
climb ? 


Is it that the soul divine, imprison’d here, 
Beyond its dungeon bars essays to roam, 
O’erleaps the due progression to its sphere, 
Sees — and shadows of its destined 
ome ! 


 — 








THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 


Or, lost to innocence, to truth, to Eden, ; 
Did our dark curse not quench each early | 


(. i 

But leave its broken beams, to light unbidden 
The chequer’d mazes of the exile’s way? | 
L.C. | 


IMPROMPTU. 


Verses sent to alady with a bouquet of flowers. 4 


Go, lovely flowers, in Delia’s bosom bloom, | 

There shed your sweets, your every beauty | 
show ; 

To merit just, she'll praise your sweet per- 
fume, 

Will praise the beauteous tints with which 
you glow. : 

Can aught she’ll say this beauteous bloom | 
exceed, 

Can aught beside such charming sweets im- | 

Then tell her, yes! dear unassuming maid, | 

Far sweeter are the virtues of thy heart. 

IMONA. 








{For the Literary Journal.} 


LETTER FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Mount Vernon, April 25, 1788. 
MY DEAR MARQUIS, 
In reading your very friendly 


and acceptable letter, of the 21st’ 


of December, 1787, which came to 
hand by the last mail, I was, as you 
may well suppose, not less delighted 
than surprised to come across that 
plain American word, ‘My Wife.” 
—A Wife !—well, my dear Marquis, 
I can hardly refrain from smiling to 
find that you are caught at last. I 
saw, by the eulogium you often 
made on the happiness of domestic 
life in America, that you had. swal- 
lowed the bait, and that you would, 
as surely as you are a philosopher 
and a soldier, be taken, one day or 
other. So, your day has at length 
come.—I am glad of it, with all my 
heart and soul. It is quite good 
enough for you :—Now, you are 
well served for coming to fight in 
favour of the American rebels, all 
the way across the Atlantic Ocean, 











by catching that terrible contagion, 

which, like the small pox, or the? 
plague, a man can only have once in) 
his life, because it commonly last) 


him (at least with us in America—j7 


I dont know how you manage these! 
matters in France) for his life time. 
—And yet, after all the maledictions|” 
you so richly merit on the subject, 
the worst wish I can find it in my 
heart to make against Madame de 
Chastellux and yourself, is, that you 
may neither of you get the better o/ 
this domestic felicity during the 
course of your mortal existence. 

If so wonderful an event shoulil” 
have occassioned me, my dear Mar} 
quis, to have written in a_ strange 
style, you will understand me % 
clearly as if I had said, (what i 
plain English is the simple truth,) «i 
me the justice to believe that I take) 
a heartfelt interest in whatever cor: 
cerns your happiness; and in thi) 
view, | sincerely congratulate you 0 
your auspicious matrimonial connec) 
tion. 

Iam happy to find that Madame 
de Chastellux is so intimately cor 
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n 
early |) nected with the Dutchess of Orleans, 
; as I have always understood that this 
pong noble Lady was an illustrious pattern 
‘ c | of connubial love, as well as an 
4 excellent model of virtue in gene- 
om ral. 
+ While you have been making love 
> under the banner of Hymen, the great 
lowers. | personages of the north have been 
making war under the inspiration, 
coe or, rather, the infatuation of Mars. 
Now, for my part, | humbly con- 
et per- ceive you had much the best and 
wisest of the bargain ; for certainly, 
which | jt is more consonant to all the prin- 
bloom! ™ ciples of reason and religion, (na- 
[part :| § tural and revealed,) to replenish the 
ets oq earth with inhabitants, rather than 
° am depopulate it by killing those al- 
NA, ready. in existence ; besides, it is 
time for the age of knight-errantry 
and mad heroism to be at an end. 
— Your young military men, who 
nas: want to reap the harvest of laurels, 
, % don’t care, | suppose, how many 
or the} seeds of war are sown ; but, for the 
bgt I) sake of humanity, it is devoutly to 
y *885)7 be wished, that the manly employ- 
7. ment of agriculture, and the hu- 
©) manizing benefits of commerce, 
Section should supersede the waste of war, 
biect and the rage of conquest ; that the 
NOSES swords might be turned into plough 
sa oH shares—the spears into pruning 
me “WH hooks—and, as the Scripture ex- 
a y ‘i pressess it, ‘* the nations learn war 
: a no more.” 
Be, I will now give you a little news 
or , from this side the Atlantic, and then 
me Mar finish. As for us, we are plodding 











on in the dark road of peace and 
politics. We, who live in these ends 
of the earth, only hear of the ru- 
mours of war, like the roar of dis- 
tant thunder. It is to be hoped our 
remote local situation will prevent 
us from being swept into its vortex. 
The constitution, which was pro- 
posed by the Federal Convention, 
has been adopted by the states of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Geor- 
gia. No state has rejected it. The 
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Convention of Maryland is now sit- 
ting, and will probably adopt it, as 
that of South Carolina will do 
in May. The other conventions 
will assemble early in the summer. 
Hitherto there has been much great- 
er unanimity in favour of the propos 
ed government than could have rea- 
sonably been expected. Should it 
be adopted, (and I think it will be,) 
America will lift up her head again, 
and, in a few years, become respect- 
able among the nations. It is a 
flattering and consolatory reflection, 
that our rising republic has the good 
wishes of all philosophers, patriots, 
and virtuous men, in all nations, and 
that they look upon it as a kind of 
asylum for mankind. God grant that 
we may not be disappointed in our 
honest expectations by our folly or 
perverseness ! 

With sentiments of the purest at- 
tachment and esteem, 

I have the honour to be, 
My Dear Marquis, 
Your most obedient and 
Humble Servant, 
Georce WasHineTon. 


P: S. If the Duke de Lauzun is 
still with you, 1 beg you will thank 
him, in my name, for his kind re- 
membrance of me, and make my 
complimes.‘s to him. 

May 1st.—Since writing the above, 
I have been favoured with a dupli- 
cate of your letter, in the hand wri- 
ting of a lady, and cannot close this, 
without acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to the flattering postscript of 
the fair transcriber. In effect, my 
‘dear Marquis, the characters of this 
interpreter of your sentiments, are 
so much fairer than those through 
which I have been accustomed to de- 
cipher them, that I already consider 
myself as no small gainer by your 
matrimonial connection ; especially, 
as | hope that your amiable amanu- 
ensis will not forget, at some times, 
to add a few annotations of her gwn 
to your original text. 
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I have just received information | 


that the convention of Maryland has 
ratified the proposed constitution, 
by a majority ef 63 to 11. 

) G. W. 


EE 


[For the Literary Journal.] 


LETTERS ON MILITARY EVENTS DU- 
RING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Camp at Peekskill, dugust 3, 1777. 
SIR, : 
Tue letter from General Wash- 
ington, of which the enclosed is a co- 
py, Was just received, and you will 
observe the contents, and in conse- 
quence thereof, send on as many of 
the militia, well equipped with arms 
and ammunition, as possible, and in 
the speediest manner, for the defence 
of this post, and the passes in the 
Highlands. . There are now at Kings- 
bridge about 6,000 men; on Staten 
Island 2,000. Three hundred horses 
came from Long Island the other day, 
with’carriages and waggons ; and the 
preparations are as though some im- 
portant expedition was at hand. 

Yours, 


; - Isnaex Putnam. 
Maj. Gen. Wolcott. 


Chester, August 1, 1777. 


DEAR SIR, 

I Have this moment received 
intelligence by express, that the ene- 
my’s fleet yesterday, about 8 o’clock, 
sailed out of the Capes on an eastern 
course. 
pected event gives me the greatest 
anxiety, and unless every possible ex- 
ertion is made, may be productive of 
the happiest consequencesto the ene- 
my, and most injurious to-us. I have 


directed General Sullivan’s division, 
and the two brigades that left. you. 
last, immediately to return and re- 


cross the river, and shall forward the 
rest of the army with all the expedi- 
tion in my power. I have also writ- 


ten to Governor Clinton, requesting 
him instantly to reinforce you with 





This surprising and unex-. 
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as many of the militia of the state of 
New-York as he can; and you are, 
on receipt of this, to send an express 
to Governor Trumbull, urging him to 
assist you with as many of the Con- 
necticut militia as he can, and with- 
out a moment’s loss of time. The 
importance of preventing Mr. Howe’s 
getting possession of the Highlands 
by a coup de main is infinitely great, 
and in the present situation of things, 
every effort that can be thought of 
must be used. The probability of 
his going more eastward is exceed- 
ingly small, and the ill effect that 
might attend such a step inconside- 
rable in comparison with those that 
would inevitably attend a successful 
stroke upon the Highlands. Con- 
necticut cannot be in more danger 
through any other channel than this, 
and every motive of its own interest 
and the general good, demand its ut- 
most endeavours to give you efiectu- 
al assistance; Governor Trumbull 
will easily be made sensible of this. 
Yours, 


Georce WaAsHINGTON. 
Maj..Gen. Putnam. ; 
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To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


SIR, 


In the second number of the third 
volume of ‘your Journal, | find the 
review of a pamphlet, under the fol- 
lowing title: ‘* Transactions of the 
Medical Society of the State of New- 


York for the year 1820, together with 


the Annual Address, by John Stearns, 
M.D. President of the Society., Alba- 
ny, 1820. pp. 29. 8vo.”’. 

As I had read, with some atten- 
tion, the pamphlet under considera- 
tion, 1 was surprised at the per- 
versions and mistatements which fre- 
quently occurred in the course of the 
review. This was so different from 
any thing I had heretofore disco- 
vered in this Journal, and so much at 
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variance with its professions and high 
character, that I was induced. to 
inquire whether it was the pro- 
duction of those who usually con- 
ducted this department. Your as- 
surance, that it was entirely from a 
foreign source, and that the pam- 
phlet had never been submitted to 
your inspection, impelled me to adopt 
an opinion unfavourable to the repu- 
tation of the author for candour and 
veracity. Whether I have done 
any injustice to the reviewer by pro- 
mulgating this opinion, the public 
will be able to decide by attending 
to the subsequent remarks. 

The first impropriety that occurs 

to my notice, is the selection of a lite- 
rary journal as the vehicle of medi- 
cal communications. The author 
must have been aware, that his work 
could only have been duly apprecia- 
ted, and his errors exposed, but by 
professional men. Whether he has 
studiously avoided the medical jour- 
nals with this view, or for the pur- 
pose of more widely diffusing calum- 
ny, and giving it a keener edge, are 
secrets within his own breast, which 
| feel no solicitude to elicit. 
. After congratulating the public up- 
on the revival of the State Society 
from ‘** that apathy which had hither- 
to deadened its energies,” he takes a 
rapid flight to the college of physi- 
cians and surgeons in this city, on 
whom he has bestowed no ordinary 
degree of acrimony. From the inti- 
mate knowledge he has displayed of 
the measures, preliminary and sub- 
sequent to the recent reorganization 
of that college, and the deep interest 
he has manifested in the result, there 
isno doubt, that he is one of those 
who essentially contributed to effect 
that important change. 

Without stopping to ask a solution 
of the enigma, how ‘‘ the commence- 
ment of life at the age of thirty can 
be considered premature,” 1 shall 
proceed to the following quotation. 
“Tt is a notorious fact, that young 
men have been admitted to the prac- 
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tice of physic without any testimoni- 
als, or any inquiries respecting their 
compliance with the requisitions of 
the law. It isto be hoped that the 
regents will take this subject into 
consideration, and devise some ef- 
fectual measure to prevent the ad- 
mission of young men to the privile- 
ges of the profession, who have not 
studied medicine at least four years.’” 
This, and a variety of similar obser- 
vations, induce a belief that the au- 
thor does not know that students are 
already compelled to study four years, 
and that as effectual checks against 
abuses have been provided by the 
legislature as can-possibly be de- 
vised by the regents. 

Is the medical profession obliged 
to receive ‘‘ the. refuse of al] others,”’ 
and even ‘‘ of watchmakers and shoe- 
makers, without controul, or any test 
whereby a judgment may be formed 
as to the capacity or specific charac- 
ter of the mind of the applicant ?”’ 
Have not the censors the unlimited 
power of determining all these spe- 
cific points? And where can this 
power be more safely deposited, or 
more competently exercised, than in 
the hands of the most eminent medical 
men? I hope the reviewer’s censorial 
power is not exerted with that “ lax- 
ity’? which he imputes to others. 

I will pass over the minor topics 
of the review, and hasten to the Pre- 
sident’s address, on which he has shed 
copious effusions of gall. He begins 
with the following modest and deco- 
rous denunciation. ‘* While we think 
that this address does the Society no 
honour, we conceive that it should 
involve it in no disgrace.’’ After 
reading this summary opinion, I am 
prepared to find it fortified, by an ex- 
posure of the most consummate folly 
and ignorance, Let me then place my 
little bark in the wake of this gigant- 
ic man of war, and pursue his course 
through the tempestuous ocean of cri- 
ticism. Should the address fall in 
the conflict, [ may ensure my own 
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safety by the respectful distance 
which I mean to preserve. 

After recapitulating a variety of 
topics in the order of their occurrence, 
some of which have been so pervert- 
ed as to become unintelligible, and 
perfectly ridiculous, he proceeds to 
make the following assertion: ‘* The 
author supposes that a life of virtue, 
perpetuated through a succession of 
generations, wouid restore that beau- 
ty, moral and physical, which man lost 
in paradise. How is it possible for a 
believer in revelation to Hold such an 
idea?” The President would have 
richly merited the fulminations de- 
nounced by the reviewer for uttering 
opinions so heterodox, had they been 
found in the address ; but, unfortu- 
nately for the author, the following 
correct quotation, of the only sen- 
tence relating to this subject, will 
show them to be totally unfounded. 

‘«« Experience and revelation afford 
ample evidence, that a life of virtue 
is necessarily connected with moral 
happiness ; and if perpetuated through 
a lineal succession of generations, 
would probably restore that beauty, 
health, and felicity, which man lost 
in Paradise.” As the design here 
is to show the influence of the mind 
upon the body, it is well known to 
the reviewer that the only beauty al- 
luded to is exclusively corporeal— 
but as this is entirely hypothetical, 
it is not asserted or believed that a 
life of rigid virtue, from infancy to old 
age, can, in our depraved state, ever 
be perpetuated through a succession 
of generations sufficient to show the 
complete success of the experiment. 
Neither is there any direct or im- 
plied allusion to ‘“‘ moral beauty.” 

Is it then by imputing to the ad- 
dress sentiments repugnant to its ge- 
neral- character, that he is to prove the 
charge of ‘* dishonour and disgrace ?”’ 

Upon this principle, and. by such 
weapons, even his own unblemished 
reputation might be successfully as- 
sailed, and blasted forever. 


The connection between corporeal 
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deformity and mental depravity, and 
the reason assigned for excluding de- 
formed persons from the Priesthood 
under the Levitical law, because they 
profaned the sanctuary, have also in- 
curred the indignant severity of the 
reviewer. He boldly charges the 
President with ignorance of the 
scriptures, and “ of referring to them 
for the unhallowed purpose of ma- 
king them the subject of merriment 
and derision.” 

It is presumed that every one, and 
especially an officious obtruder, is a 
perfect master of the subject he un- 
dertakes to review—no charity ought 
therefore to be exercised toward him, 
when he not only discovers ignorance 
in himself, but charges it upon others. 

In the 2ist chapter of Leviticus, 
the author will find a list of deformed 
persons excluded from the Priesthood, 
and in the 23d verse the reason for 
such exclusion assigned by the su- 
preme Being himself, ‘‘ that they 
profane not my sanctuary.” This 
single line, pronounced by such au- 
thority, is not susceptible of any ca- 
villing construction. It at once de- 
cides the question, and ends the con- 
troversy ; and notwithstanding the 
high-toned severity of the reviewer, 
is in perfect accordance with his own 
explanation. How sin deforms the 
body as well as the mind, is one of 
the mysteries of Divine revelation 
which we are not permitted to know. 
I presume it was never intended 
to intimate that benevolent and pious 
souls may not inhabit deformed bo- 
dies; evidence to the contrary fre- 
quently occurs to our notice. The 
only safe conclusion that I can de- 
duce from this is, that deformity was 
the effect of iniquity in the fathers, 
and therefore, according to the de- 
claration of the Almighty, ‘ visited 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them: that hate 
me.” None but an infidel can doubt 
the fact, when pronounced by such 
authority, or deny the mysterious ef- 
fects of sin. How far it will affect 
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a body without this hereditary cor- 
ruption, is a question which none can 
decide, as no such case, since the 
fall of Adam, can possibly occur. 

The reviewer complains that he 
cannot comprehend, how the neces- 
sary connection between our happi- 
ness and the love of God can be ma- 
thematically demonstrated, neither 
can he understand the evidence ad- 
duced to show the concentration of 
the soul in the eye, beside a variety 
of other topics which he has succes- 
sively enumerated. 

I trust it will be deemed unneces- 

sary to go into an exposition of prin- 
ciples to demonstrate facts so well 
established, and if they are too hum- 
ble for the intellectual flight of the 
reviewer, while elevated by the 
buoyant spirit of satire, he will in his 
calmer moments descend to their pera 
fect comprehension. 
_ | donot believe with the author, 
that it is by the expression of the eye 
that kindred souls are to be united 
hereafter, and the eternal separation 
effected between the good and the 
bad.”” Neither does the ** author” be- 
lieve it, nor has he ever uttered a 
sentiment that bears to it the least 
analogy.” 

The following is a correct quota- 
tion of that part to which he is sup- 
posed to allude : 

** May not this power of the eye re- 
sult, from the efforts of souls to 
unite with kindred souls, or to repulse 
the adverse, and thus exhibit a feeble 
specimen of their affinities and their 
repulsions, which, when disembo- 
died, they powerfully exert, either to 
effect an infinite separation between 
the good and the bad, or to unite the 
former in close connection with each 
other, and ultimately with the great 
source of all spirit, the rock from 
which they were hewed. This has 
been aptly compared to the attrac- 
tive and repulsive properties of mat- 
ter ; and of which the soul, while in- 
carcerated in the body, is as perfect- 
ly unconscious as is the stone in the 
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well of its own gravity.”’ It is not 
here stated to be the ‘* expression of 
the eye” that unites or separates dis- 
embodied souls ; but that the eye, 
which in Christ shed a lustre that 
none could resist, affords a feeble 
specimen of those -affinities of the 
soul, in a separate state, which pro- 
duce an instantaneous union of such 
as are of a congenial nature. 

The assertion that fear produces 
small pox and plague, without any 
exposure to these diseases, rests upon 
the authority of three respectable 
authors, referred to in the address, 
and is not affirnied as a positive fact. 

But who can limit the operation of 
the soul upon the body, and say. what 
effects it cannot produce ? When we 
consider that the body is a mass of 
inert matter, operated upon, and 
moved exclusively by the soul with- 
in, we must admit that these changes 
on its surface are of minor impor- 
tance. But this subject is yet in- 
volved in deep obscurity. 

I have thus briefly noticed the 
prominent topics of the review, not 
for the purpose of criminating the 
author, but for merely vindicating the 
address from the unmerited censure 
which he has so lavishly bestowed. 
While I would do homage to the head, 
I cannot refrain my commisseration 
for that depravity of heart, which 
could dictate such gross aberrations 
from candour and truth. 

When the reviewer resumes his 
pen, we beg leave to recommend to 
his frequent revision, the following 
important maxim : 


“ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 





MSS. of Cicero, &c—Mr, Peyron, 
professor of the Oriental languages in 
the university of Turia, bas lately disco- 
vered some hitherto unknown MSS. of 
Cicero and of St. Augustine.—An ac- 
count from Schwerin mentions, that two 
large chests full of antiques have been 
found in the Grand Ducal Palace, in a 
wing which was built by the celebrated 
Wallenstein, during the thirty years war. 
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SELECTIONS. 


MR. HOPKINSON’S REPORT. * 


[Loud complaints of pecuniary distress 
are iterated from every quarter of the union. 
The legislatures of several of the states have 
taken into consideration the means of re- 
lief. That of Tennessee appears to be se- 
riously engaged on the subject, as appears 
by a late Knoxville paper; which says, 
“ There appeats but little doubt of the pas- 
sage of the loan office bill; unless the dif- 
ference of opinion, which is said to exist, 
as to some of its details, may cause its de- 
struction. An overwhelming majority are 
in favour of its general principles. Some 
are in favour of vesting the money with the 
county courts to be loaned out.” A single 
glance at this method of States loaning to 
embarrassed individuals, is sufficient, we 
should suppose, to perceive its inefficacy 
for the end proposed. Beside the difficulty 
of making a just discrimination between 
those who seek assistance, there will neces- 
sarily be a want of confidence in the secu- 
rity they will be able to offer; and, without 
undoubted security, it would be madness in 
any legislative body to loan the money of 
the people to farther the experimental pro- 
jects of individuals. He who owes govern- 
ment, too frequently expects indulgence, 
and is apt to regulate his conduct accord- 
ingly. Evidences of this may be found 
among the purchasers of the western lands 
of the United States. Congress, during the 
last session, deemed it necessary to alter 
the terms for selling their lands from a 
credit to cash payments; and the most co- 
gent reason for the measure was, the vast 
amount due from purchasers, and the dan- 
ger that would thence result from its crea- 
ting a powerful interest in opposition to the 
just claims of government. But we deem 
it unnecessary to enlarge upon this our- 
selves, since w® are enabled to give our 
readers the able report on this subject, 
submitted by Mr. Hopkinson to the Legisla- 
ture of New-Jersey, at their late sesssion :] 
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The General Assembly of the State 
of New-Jersey, deeply sensible of the 
pecuniary embarrassments of many 
of their fellow citizens, and anxiously 
desirous of relieving them, have gi- 
ven their utmost attention to the pe- 
titions presented on this interesting 
subject. They have sought, from 
the resources of their own minds, as 
well as from the wisdom and expe- 
rience of others, for some just and 
practicable remedy for existing 
evils ; but, at the same time, they 
have not been unmindful of the dif- 
ficulties of the case ; and have hesi- 
tated to adopt measures of redress, 
of whose justice and policy they 
are doubtiul, and of the effica- 
cy of which they have no reasonable 
assurance. Palliatives, which may 
suspend the pain for a season, but 
do not remove the disease, are not 
restoratives of health; and it is 
worse than useless to lessen the pre- 
sent pressure by means which will 
finally plunge us deeper in distress. 
It is our duty not to deceive the 
people, and rather to bear their im- 
mediate displeasure, than delude 
them with promises that must fail in 
their performance—or trifle with 
their misfortunes by specious experi- 
ments that cannot alleviate them. 
When men suffer, it is natural they 
should complain; and they are un- 
willing to believe their case admits 
of no cure but by slow and gradual 
means. They impatiently, if not 
indignantly, abandon the physician 
who pretends to no miraculous pow- 
ers of healing, and fly to the empiric 
who promises all they desire, and be- 
trays. them into deeper distress.— 
From these remarks, the result of the 
inquiries of the Assembly may be 
anticipated ; and if it disappoints 
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the hopes of many, we trust we shall 
have credit for the sincerity of our 
sympathy with those that suffer ; and 
for the gratification we would have 
felt had it been in our power to di- 
minish their distress. 

‘Two projects only have been a- 
gitated here, or, perhaps, thought of 
elsewhere : First, that the state shall 
loan a competent sum of money to 


such persons as are in need of it, 


upon sufficient security for its repay- 
ment at a proper period of credit. 
Many objections present themselves, 
at once, to this proposition. In the 
first place, the state has no money to 
lend ; and unless the sum. loaned be 
very considerable, say half a million 
of dollars, the relief afforded will be 
hardly felt.—It is undoubtedly true, 
the state may borrow ;. but to impose 
heavy taxes, at this time, upon the 
a to pay the interest of the 
oan, amounting to thirty thousand 
dollars a year, with that punctuality 
which will be required of the state, 
and which she cannot exact from 
those who will borrow from her, 
seems neither to be politic nor just. 
When we consider, too, the loss of 
interest for the period that must 
elapse between the borrowing the 
money by the state, and the re-loan- 
ing to individuals; that much will 
certainly be lost in the expenses of 
distributing it, and taking the neces- 
sary securities, and probably much 
moré in the expenses of recovering 
it when due, the objection increases 
in strength. Further, we perceive 
great difficulties in making such a 
distribution of this fund as would at- 
tain the object desired, or be toler- 
ably satisfactory to the people. Will 
those who most want it be able to 
give the required security, which it 
is presumed will be a mortgage of 
unincumbered real estate ? Can there 
be many who are able to give such 
security, in-very serious need of this 
extraordinary aid ? But a stronger 
objection to this measure remains : 
The loan, at best, will be but a tem- 
VOL. II. 
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porary assistance; it will neither 
discharge the debt which presses the 
debtor, nor enable him to do it; it 
changes the creditor, and extends the 


credit ; and does no more. If we 
could believe, that the difficulties 
complained of are temporary, pro- 
duced by some unexpected and tran- 
sient cause, by the failure of crops 
which another and a better season 
might remedy, we should see a 
source from which the debtor might 
restore the money advanced, and the 
negociation would be reasonable and 
safe on both sides; but assuredly 
this is not the case. As the causes of 
distress are not of to-day, or yester- 
day, but lie deeply rooted in the con- 
dition of our country for more 
than twenty years, now suddenly 
changed, it.is idle to hope to be re- 
stored to prosperity by expedients of 


an hour—by short-lived remedies 


—which may give ease to the trou- 
bled heart for 2 moment, but must 
finally deepen its distress. 

Our people have had an unex- 
ampled course of prosperity ; wealth 
has flowed into every hand that would 
open to receive it ; neither industry 
nor. capacity was necessary for its 
accumulation. Our extravagance has, 
at least, kept pace with our fortune ; 
and we have acquired habits of ex- 
pense unknown in any other country. 
It is painful to descend from this en- 
vied station ; and amidst the cries of 
real distress, it cannot be denied we 
hear some of the murmurings of mor- 
tified pride and retrenching luxury. 
It appears abundantly clear to the 
Assembly, that the proposed loan, 
while it would involve the state in a 
heavy debt, and require the imposi- 
tion of burthensome taxes, can afford 
no radical cure for the evils under 
which we suffer ; which remedy can 
be obtained only by a great change 
in the political state of Europe ; or 
the slow and patient effects of indus- 
try and economy. The debtor may 
get some ease a short time, but at 
the end of it he will find himself a 
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debtor still, probably with an in- 
crease of the debt, and a diminution 
of his means of satisfying it. He 
who pays one man by borrowing 
from another, but postpones the day 
of reckoning ; the procrastinated 
erisis generally retarns with new vio- 
lence. We will make but one fur- 
ther suggestion on this part of the 
subject. Creditors are sharpsighted 
to the situation of their debtors, and 
fudge well how their interest will be 
best served. When, therefore, there 
is not an irretrievable insolvency, (in 
which case the state would net and 
ought not to lend,) creditors will be 
disposed from a regard to that interest, 
independent of the motives of hu- 
manity, to forbear with their debtor ; 
te refrain from wanton sacrifices of 
property which ruin the debtor, dis- 
able him from doing justice to his 
ereditors, and fail to produce funds 
for satisfying their debts. If these 
loans are made to embarrassed men, 
shall we not see a pressure upon 
them, each creditor straining to get 
hold of it ; and as it will hardly, in 
any case, be sufficient to pay all, 
those who may be disappointed will 
feel and show their resentment. For 
these reasons, and others they will 
naturally suggest, the Assembly can- 
not adopt the proposition ef a loan 
of money by the state to oppressed 
debtors. 

_ The second proposition has been 
to suspend the execution of judgments 
for debt, for a limited time, on cer- 
tain terms and conditions. All the 
remarks before made on the inefficacy 
and impolicy of attempting partial 
and temporary palliatives for the 
evils complained of, apply’, with equal 
force, to this proposition. It is not, 
it cannot be, intended to suspend the 
creditor’s right indefinitely ; much 
less to extinguish his debt ; and it 
should be very distinctly shown, that 
at the end of a reasonable period of 
suspension, the debtor will be in a. 
situation to discharge the debt, be- 
fore we venture upon such an inter- 
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position of legislative power. Some 
gentlemen of the house believe, such 
an interference with the rights and 
contracts of individuals to be utterly 
repugnant to the constitution ; and 
all must admit it isa very delicate 
and hazardous proceeding. If this 
were otherwise, the Assembly be- 
lieves that far from relieving, it will 
add to our difficulties. It is altoge- 
ther a mistake to suppose there isa 
deficiency of money in our country ; 
and there is therefore no reason that 
we should turn farms and cattle into 
a circulating medium, and ¢ompel 
creditors to take them im payment of 
their debts. Thedefect is in mutual 
confidence ; and the alarming re- 
duction of the value of property of 
every kind. It is most obvious that 
this distrust will greatly increase, if 
the man who has money to lend is 
deprived of the powers of the law to 
recover it from a delinquent debtor, 
who is thus protected in the breach of 
contract. Even the daily credit given 
for necessaries of life, so convenient 
to the poor, must cease ; and no pru- 
dent man will part with his property 
until he reeeives the stipulated con- 
sideration. What will become of the 
immense portion of the business of 
the community which is done by 
credit and confidence? It is not easy 
to foresee all the injurious conse- 
quences that will follow so important 
a change in the business of society ; 
it is, in fact, to new mould it ; to re- 
gulate the commercial intercourse of 
our citizens on new principles; and 
extending to past transactions, to 
strike vitally at the confidence in 
contracts. We will not say that a 
State of things might not exist where 
it might be indispensable, and there- 
fore justifiable, to resort to such des- 
perate means of salvation ; but we 
do not believe any such extremity of 
distress has yet come upon us; and 
we prefer to trust to slower and safer 
means of redress ; which we believe 
will be found in the industry, eco- 
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and in that power of self-regulation 
and restoration so often discerned in 
human affairs, which, when left to 
itself, has removed difficulties greater 
than ours—THEREFORE, 

Resolved, 1. That it is not expe- 
dient, at this time, for the state to 
borrow money for the purpose of 
loaning it to such individuals.as may 
be in want of it. 

2. That it is not expedient, at this 
time, to prevent or suspend the exe- 
cution of judgments obtained by cre- 
ditors against the debtors, further 
than may now be done by course 
of law. 


Mr. H.’s clear and perspicnous style, and 
the candid and statesman like manner in 
which he treats every subject presented, 
tenders him well calculated to become the 
biographer, and the compiler of the works 
of Alexander Hamilton, in which arduous 
undertaking, we have been informed, he is 
now engaged. The proper execution of 
such a work requires the energies of the 
greatest mind. We trust Mr. Hopkinson 
will do justice to the subject, and gain a 
Jasting reputation to himself. x; 





‘ON THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


[We select the following article from the 
Microscope, a semi-weekly paper published 
at New-Haven, and edited, we believe, by 
some of the students of Yale College. It 
relates to a subject of considerable impor- 
tance in a Christian community, and we 
hope, the seasonable suggestions of the wri- 
fer may not be without their due a. 


Tue person that said, he cared not 
who legislated for a people, if he 
could only compose their poetry and 
music, evinced much knowledge of 
the human character. The talisma- 
nic influence of appropriate national 
songs is felt and acknowledged 
throughout the world. The great- 
mess of the consequences produced 
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ary France, and the melting, soal- 
subduing power of Ranz des Vaches 
upon Swiss soldiers when in a foreign 
land, are matters of historical record. 
The animating air of Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled never fails to pro- 
duce its effect upon a Caledonian ear. 
And what son or daughter of New- 
England is there, whose heart has 
not often leapt under the electric, 
thrilling influence, of our own loved 
Yankee-Doodle ? Or, where is the 
American, on whose ear the patrietic 
strain of Hazb Columbia! can fall 
without rousing him to unwonted 
emotions? Or, what man, whether 
savage or civilized, of whatever na- 
tion, who does not feel within him 
something of the soldier, when deep- 
ly beats the drum and loudly plays 
the fife. 

The influence ‘of music is not li- 
mited to the excitement of martial 
feelings. There is not an emotion 
of which the human heart is suscep- 
tible, but can by it be charmed from 
its lurking place. The tear that 
glistens in the eye, and the sigh that 
heaves the bosom—the exultation of 
joy that illumines the countenance 
and quickens the step—the smile of 
complacency, and the flush of indig- 
nation—in short, every emotion comes 
at its bidding. It seems to be the 
very key that gives access to the in- 
nermost recesses of the heart. 

The most valuable end answered 
by music is yet to be mentioned: it 
is the hand-maid to devotion. All 
denominations of Christians have 
shown their estimate of its importance 
by making it a prominent part of so- 
cial worship. A great evil has in 
some cases arisen from imadequate 
conceptions of its solemnity. But it 
should be remembered that music has 
its-share in the proudest expression 
of praise that is heard in the courts 
of Heaven. And those who are in- 
clined to suspect that. music usually 
diminishes the solemnity of a reli- 
gious assembly, and doubt whether 





any music is capable of adding to it, 
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should be careful lést they question 
the wisdom of the Being, who has de- 
clared that the most solemn of all 
days shall be introduced by the 
sounding of the trumpet of an arch 
angel, and that the congregated 
dead shall thus be awakened to judg- 
ment. 

Although the singing is, next to 
prayer, the most direct act of wor- 
ship into which we are capable of en- 
tering, it is astonishing to observe 
how little devotional feeling most 
congregations manifest during this 
portion of divine service. The real 
object is, to appearance, usually lost 
sight of. This may, in part, be at- 
tributed to a want of care in the se- 


lection of tunes, but more, perhaps, | 


to the want of skill in those who lead 
in this department. There is pro- 
bably: no species of quackery and 
imposition more common, than that 
which exists in the case of those who 
style themselves Teachers of sacred 
music. One of the first things which 
ig our country pops into the head of 
the man who is a decent singer, and 
is a little pressed in his pecuniary 
matters, is to turn to teaching music ; 
and there are so few men who profess 
to be able, or are in truth able to dis- 
criminate between barely tolerable 
and really superior singing, that the 
imposition is in many cases undisco- 
vered. The natural and necessary 
consequences of this state of things 
are but too visible in most of the vil- 
lages of our country, and in many of 
the larger places. 

Such is our estimate of the obliga- 
tion to participate in this part of re- 
ligious worship, that we deem every 
man sacredly bound to endeavour to 
become qualified for it by competent 
instruction; and nothing can, we 
conceive, discharge this obligation, 
but the unequivocal discovery (after 
a fair trial) that he has not the requi- 
site vocal powers. We have often 
wondered why the Profession, to 
whom it appropriately belongs, so 

















seldom attempt to give their hearers 
proper views on the subject. 

We are happy to state, that associ- 
ations for the advancement of sacred 
music, have recently been .establish- 
ed in this: city, and have already gi- 
ven decisive indications of their utili- 
ty. Our only wish is, that the most 
ardent expectations of their founders 
may be realized, and that similar in- 
stitutions may spring up and flourish 
in every quarter of our country. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
[From the American.] 


[The sentiments contained in the follow. 
ing remarks, breathe a spirit of candour 
and independence. It is with pleasure we 
give them an insertion. } 


That the inhabitants of Great 
Britain are our natural enemies, 
seems to have grown into an axiom 
which we are bound to believe, and 
transmit to our posterity. This dis- 
covery has been gradually developed 
by a series of aggression on their 
part, and of resistance on ours.— 
Philosophers, who no doubt under- 
stand these matters, attribute this 
hostility of feeling to the fact of our 
common origin and pursuits: hence 
we derive the inestimable benefit of 
reading each other’s abuse, and of 
vexing each other by mutual defi- 
ances and comparisons. In this strife 
of Words, each party is wont to 
maintain his nation’s claims of su- 
periority, by reviling the other with 
frailties common to both. No-points 
in’the dispute are. admitted, no con- 
cessions interposed, until the dis- 
putants finish the contest by arguing 
themseives into the bitterest hatred 
and contempt of each other, nation- 
ally and individually.. Without in- 
vestigating the causes that have na- 
turally impeded the growth and pro- 
gress of literature in a nation just 
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risen to manhood, or considering how 
far moral influence in any country 
has been overrated in the production 
ef human happiness, we are con- 

















































ish- demned by these censors to ever- 
gi- lasting reproach. We are charged 
rili- with being an exceedingly rude, ig- 
10st norant, vain-glorious, and factious 
lers people, destitute of invention, learn- 
in- ing, or taste ; and above all, that we 
rish pride ourselves on speaking and 
writing a language alien and abhor- 
rent to the understanding of an Eng- 
lish scholar. This intolerant spirit 
will not deign to encourage any ei- 
forts of ours to vindicate us from the 
stigma of barbarism. When an 
American author hazards his work to 
neo the world, it is seized upon by Bri- 
ren tish Reviewers as a sort of outlaw 
© we and intruder in the republic of let- 
ters ; the book is put to the torture 
of criticism, and the author is con- 
treat demned to the odious penalty of fur- 
nies, nishing evidence of his own and his 
<iom [ecountry’s disgrace. In this pitiful 
and warfare of abuse, the Quarterly and 
dis- Edinburgh Reviews have stood forth 
oped the champions of England. At one 
their period we were under a belief that 
rs.— feeetheir natural hostility towards each 
ider- other would have protected us, but 
this hey now seem to have formed an 
f our alliance of opinion against us, and 
ence actually make common cause in car- 
fit of Hrying the war into the very bowels 
nd of (gefour land. We magnanimously re- 
defi- (eprint their attacks, and then fall into 
strife 2 most unreasonable passion. -What 
nt to 2 provoking stimulant is this to the 
f su- eecrid wit ofa reviewer ; how he may 
with evel in the consciousness of being 
,0ints sad by those whom he intends to 
}con- fggvex and calumniate! Mr. Dwight 
dis- (grery gravely proposes that we should 
guing sturn the enemy’s attacks by con- 
atred entrating our wits in a rival Review; 
ation- (gPut unless he can prevail with John 
ut in- Hgpturray, of Albemarle-street, to re- 
re na- fueptint, and provide for its being read 
1 pro- fy the authority. of an order in coun- 
p just il, the proposition will not avail. 








It will be better to entrust our de- 
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fence to Mr. Walsh ; he once served 
as a subaltern in the ranks of the 
enemy, and has shown the worid how 
competently he is skilled in the na- 


ture of their insidious tactics. He 
has diligently collected the iniquities 
of both nations, and fairly convinced 
us of what we suspected before, that 
we are not quite so bad as they. He 
has told them in substance that we 
have been better employed than in 
writing poetry like Lord Byron’s, or 
prose like Dugald Stewart’s ; that 
the mind that might have caught in- 
spiration by similar pursuits, has 
been expended in organizing a re- 
public, and in subduing the wilder- 
ness. What he means to tell them 
in his second volume we know not, 
but we fear this logic of recrimina- 
tion is not calculated to terminate 
the dispute. We humbly admonish 
him to vary his mode of attack ; to 
display his columns more formidably, 
and compel the enemy to acknow- 
ledge his own strength and our su- 
periority. 

But what is the real origin of this 
quarrel, and why are we destined to 
a state of perpetual hostility? 

The English are a haughty people, 
and despise every other nation, more 
especially ours. Mr. Walsh has 
taught us to entertain a pretty good 
opinion of ourselves, and it must be 
confessed, that in this virtue we were 
never very delinquent. We are too 
apt to indulge ourselves in a tone of 
hyperbole ; our designs partake of 
the vast, the sublime, and the impos- 


sible ; our orators and our statesmen 


are by the authority of newspapers, 
prodigies of genius and wisdom. We 
were lately assured that a certain 
Senator’s speech combined the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Burke, and Pitt! In speaking of 
John Bull, we take a delight in gall- 
ing his age and infirmities, and vex- 
ing his humours and oddities; we 
are perpetually standing tip-toe, and 
calling upon him to look up at us; 
we take pleasure in threatening him 
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with bankruptcy, and of reproaching 
him with extravagance ; we then pro- 
vokingly appeal to our own acknow- 
dedged prosperity. We forget that the 
roudest pages of our history recount 
is disgraces ; that, in fact, our tri- 
amphs are his defeats. 

Now, it is possible that many of 
the loyal subjects of this decaying 
monarchy have prejudices by no 
means fitted to endure our taunts 
with that temper of submission and 
inferiority which becomes them: 
hence are they provoked te find out 
our vulnerable points of character ; 
and it must be confessed, that their 
malice has been too successful, if we 
may judge by our anger, and eager- 
ness to vindicate ourselves from as- 
persion. We are sick of reading 
apologies for our ignorance ; they 
betray precisely the weaknesses we 
wish to conceal, and gratify our aé- 
cusers in the advantages they claim. 

Let them sneer at our literature, 
our government, and our manners ; 
the time is not far distant when this 
pitiful contumely will be remembered 
to their dishonour. We hear no 
more jests at our striped bunting ; 
the sort of answer we gave them on 
that subject, seems to have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. As to ourselves, 
let us go forward silently and dili- 
gently upon the priaciples that gave 
birth to our nation. Thus far, our 
progress needs no vain eulogy, nor 


‘humiliating vindication. We may 


éafely defy the malice and falsehood 
of the Weldes, the Parkinsons, the 
Moores, the Fearons, the Ashes, and 


~even the mighty Reviewers.* 


* Welde was rewarded for his stupid 
Jabours by an office in the customs at Dub- 
lin. Farmer Parkinson was langhed at by 
the Reviewers, and paid by his government, 
for discouraging emigration. Moore has 
written a letter of manly recantation of his 
vouthful errors. As to Fearon, it isa fact 


that bis letters, actually written from the 


United States, expressed opinions the re-. 


verse of those he published ; but his neces- 
sities compelled him to write a book that 
would sell in the English market. 


But that English authors of the first 
emimence, are insensible to the re.- 


| ception of their works, and the im- 


mortality that awaits them, we can- 
not believe ; they regard us with 
higher views, and better feelings ; 
they know that it is on this boundless 
English continent that they are des- 
tined to reap imperishable rewards, 
What results may not be rationally 
anticipated, in the progress of years, 
from a countless population, united 
by every tie of national existence ;— 
by language, by religion, by an en- 
lightened system of legislation, and 
by a love of civil liberty? So many 
elements of power and greatness, 
such an unity of causes, must give 
an impulse te the human mind, that 
will do more for the happiness of 
mankind, for literature, and for 
science, than the world has yet wit- 
nessed. A successful work or dis- 
covery ; a fortunate application of 
science to the arts, will at once con- 
fer on its author those rewards which 
have been withheld by contempo- 
raries, and that renown which has 
been left to the gratitude of posterity. 
Dugald Stewart was accustomed, in 
his lectures on political economy, to 
dwell upon this train of speculation 
with that benevolence.of feeling and 
dignified eloquence, which has justly 
conferred. on him the title of the 











philosopher of mankind. 

But these anticipations are not 
founded upon the downfall of Eng- 
land ; for even this unfeeling charge 
has not been forgotten against us.— 
The swelling auguries of our vin- 
dicators in their visions of national 
glory, may have predicted this cala- 
mity for the sake of rounding a 
period. But even in this propensity 
to boast, we may discern the strongest 
feature of our English origin. With 
them, it has laid. the foundation oi 
national pride, and with us, after its 
first fermentation, it will be produc- 
tive of similar advantages. oa 
the whole, we are sure that the Uni- 
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ted States have amply realized the 
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expectations of the world ; that they 
have proved themselves competent 
to every exigency, either of war or 
peace, and that for half a century to 
come, they will require no apologists, 
no appeals from the judgments of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 
L. 





LORD BYRON AND MR. JEFFREY. 


[The following severe remarks on Lord 
Byron, and on Mr. Jeffrey, the principal ed- 
itor of the Edinburgh Review, are from the 
June No. of Blackwood’s Magazine. Lord 
Byron will, no doubt, feel himself called up- 
on to come out with a second part of “« Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” And 
if Mr. Jeffrey “ writes as well and thinks as 
profoundly at present as he did at five-and- 
twenty,” the “‘ Ebony” gentleman may ex- 
pect the retort courteous. ] 


Extracts from Mz. Wastle’s Diary. 


June 2.—Don Juan, &c.—I have 
just seen my friend Mr. B , who 
is fresh from London. He has seen 
the two new cantos of Don Juan, 
which he says have been sent back to 
Lord Byron, to be softened into 
something like a .publishable shape. 
They contain, inter alia, he men- 
tions, an attack on Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, whereof I wish my good friend 
Ebony much gladness, for such abuse 
will, 

“ I verily believe, promote his sale,” 


which is of course his Alpha and 
Omega. I should be curious, how- 
ever, to see what it is that Lord By- 
ron thinks himself entitled to take of- 
fence with in the Magazine. He has 
always been praised in it, it appears 
tome, above his merits; ard as to 
the attacks on his Beppo and Don 
Juan, syrely he has too much sense to 
care for such trifles as these. This 
age seems certainly well entitled, on 
the whole, to the name Coleridge 
somewhere gives it—‘*the age of 
thin-skins ;”” but J. never had sus- 
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pected Lord Byron of being so much» 
tinged with the epidemic failing. 
His lordship had better take care, 
however, for give and take is a fair 
motto now-a-days ; and much as he 
has been abused on all hands in the 
general, how easy a thing would it be, 
to attack him in a thousand indefen- 
sible points, to which, whether from 
the stupidity or from the good nature 
of the world, not a single finger has 
yet been pointed. I hope, for my 
part, to see some precious fun, if he 
really give the signal for the com- 
mencement of a war in that quarter. 
We shall see what can be done. | 
am glad, at all events, to hear, that 
his lordship has rather been changing 
some of his political opinions ; Par 
excellence | rejoice te hear, that he 
has been abusing his old Jackall Hob- 
house, for his conjunction with the 
radicals. I scarcely can think the 
newspaper version of Lord Byron’s 
song against Cam Hebhouse is a cor- 
rect one—it is so very unequal ; but 
the idea seems to be good, and so are 
some of the rhymes—hobbyo, lobbyo, 
mobbio, my boy Hobbyo!! This must 
gall the new member for Westmin- 
ster grievously. 

The prophecy of Dante will, I 
have no doubt, be a fine thing ; but I 
certainly am much more anxious for 
Cantos Ill. and IV. Frere had all 
the merit of inventing or reinventing 
that style, but his pure fun and pure, 
wit would not do when Lord Byron 
brought personal, political, and cri- 
tical satire into the field. Yet the 
Beasts have not had fair play—and 
I shall never be weary of reading the 
two first Whistleerafts, 

June 8.—Edinburgh Review, No. 
LXVI1.—I have read two articles in 
the New Number of the Edinburgh 
Review, one of them evidently writ- 
ten by Mr. Jeffrey. I have a great 
respect for Mr. Jeffrey’s talents, and 
believe him to be on the whole by 
far the first man the whig party in 
Scotland have to boast of; hut it is 


' impossible, at this time of day, to 
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shut one’s eyes to the fact, that he 
has been more over-rated in his cha- 
racier of an English writer, than any 
man of ourtime. One of the worst 
emens for the permanence of his fame, 
may be found in this circumstance, 
that he wrote just as well and thought 
just as profoundly at five-and-twenty, 
as he does now at fifty. The most 
obvious and prevailing faults of his 
manner of thinking, are overweening 
arrogance, and continual contempt 
for what he feels himself unable to 
understand—of his style, pertness, 
snappishness, (the word is a favourite 
of his own,) and affectation. These 
faults were all regarded with much 
tolerance while he was young ; but 
now, that he has begun to verge some- 
what toward the yellow leaf, com- 
passion is the most favourable feel- 
ing they ever excite in my mind. 
Coxcombry and incipient senility 
are now equally visible in every thing 
he says ; and the combination is any 
thing but a happy one. He has lost 
much of the verve that first attracted 
the notice of the public, and he has 
replaced it by nothing that is likely to 
compensate for its absence. — I take 
one great cause of the insipidity of 
his recent compositions, is to be found 
in the sore wounds his vanity has re- 
ceived from the blessed failure of all 
his political predictions, and the ut- 
ter scorn with which his most elabo- 
rate enunciations of critical opinion 
have been practically sealed and set 
aside by the voice of the whole of 
the better part of his countrymen. 
The degradation of his favourite Na- 
poleon on the one hand, and the ex- 
altation of the fame of Mr. Words- 
worth on the other, may be regarded 
as the two “ ill-favoured”’ images, 
that draw his curtain at dead of night 
—insist on assuring him, that his fate 
is fixed irrevocably—and point with 
remorseless fingers to the word writ- 
ten on the wall, nzciect. But, per- 
haps, Mr. Jeffrey never had good 
taste enough to read the Pilgrim’s 
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Progress, so my allusion would be 
lost on him. 

To deny that Mr. Jeffrey is one of 
the cleverest of men, would be ridi- 
culous. ‘There is a perpetual glitter 
in the flow of his discourse, and his 
range of illustration is wide ; but per- 
haps, all this may be accounted for 
by the comparative shallowness of 
the stream. He has not depth enough 
to get hold of any grand idea ; and if 
he had, he has not enthusiasm enough 
to enjoy it as it ought to be enjoyed. 
Hence the rapidity of his mental 
transitions. His course is never de- 
layed by any great obstacle, be- 
cause he never dreams of overcoming 
such an obstacle, but glides away 
cittus dictu into the easiest channel 
he can find. Hence itis, that he ne- 
ver satishes the understanding, which, 
whatever he may think, is by no 
means inconsistent with gratifying 
the fancy more than he ever gratified 
it. Hence, too, his total want of com- 
mand over the graver affections. In 
the structure of his own mind, he is 
perhaps more exactly the reverse of a 
poet than any clever man that ever 
lived, and hence the barrenness of 
his remarks upon all that can be con- 
ceived to hold any relation with the 
internal essence and core of poetical 
sensibility. He is evidently, in ma- 
ny respects, an amiable man, and he 
expresses very willingly and very 
prettily his sympathy with any amia- 
ble thoughts he is able to understand ; 
but all the mysterious world of un- 
prosaic loveliness is shut from his 
eyes, and he has never been fortunate 
enough to discover his own short- 
sightedness. 

The affectation of gracefulness sits 
more absurdly on him than it ever did 
on any writer beyond the limits of 
the kingdom of Cockaigne. He is 
an acute, lively, shrewd, vivacious 
person—but he is sadly mistaken if 
he believes that elasticity is the prv- 
mum mobile of the gressus divinior. 
He always put me in mind of the sta- 
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preferred; by a certain notable Pa- 
risian blue-stocking, to all the Anti- 
notises and Apollos in the world. 
His friskiness of manner would be 
enough to twist the noblest drapery 
into tawdrinéss. ‘* Semper incedit 
pumilio,” as the Arbiter Elegantia- 
rum says of a certain stage-player of 
antiquity ; and the northern whigs 
might as truly say in the language of 
Juvenal, : 

* Nanum nes Atlanta vocamus.” Sat. VIII. 
. There is nothing Mr. J. is fonder 
of talking about than the manner ef 
high life; he is always making allu- 
sions to what is ‘‘ perfectly gentle- 
manlike,” ** perfectly easy,” ‘* tho- 
roughly well-bred,” &c. &c. &c. 
Now this is highly laughable in one 
whose whole doctrines, on every sub- 
ject, are so deeply tinged with the 
plebeian spirit of levelling—who 
manifests, on every occasion, sucha 
true canaille abhorrence for whatever 
is lofty in thought, in place, in ac- 
tion. I suspect it to be but a fever- 
ish effort of half-conscious poverty on 
the part of the chivalrous reviewer of 


| Miss Baillie’s' De Montfort and Basil. 


“OQ! gran bonta de’ cavalier’ mo- 
derni !”” : There was ten thousand 
times more vice in that one attack of 
his on a real lady of majestic genius, 
than in all that ever the Quarterly 
Reviewers said of that absurd, gaudy, 
vulgar, little sentimentalist, miladi 
Morgan. Yet how much more fre- 
quently do we find even Tories abu- 
sing the ungallantry of the Quarterly 
than that of the Edinburgh. But 
then the Whigs, with all their faults, 
have at least this great merit, that they 
rs what it is to stick well toge- 
ther, 

They have long been celebrated 
for sticking well together among 
themselves:; but I consider the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review as 
a manifesto of their intentions to 
stick well together’ with all—by 
whatever name they may be called— 
however much they may he accus- 
tomed to treat even the sacred name 

VOL. Tk. | 
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of Whig with contempt—that are wil- 
ling to lend their strength to the great 
and noble struggle for destroying the 
present constitution of England. The 


truth is, that unless the blue-and-yel- 


low has been adopted as the livery of 
the Hunts and Burdetts, the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers ought to change the 
colour of their cover. Henceforth 
they seem ambitious to have their 
book known by the character, if not 
the name, of the Radical Review. 
They have struck up an alliance with 
old Solomon Creevey, which may . 
give him much pleasure, but cannot 
end in any great addition of honour 
to themselves. Let us see by what 
fine links they have now bound them- 
selves to the ‘‘ great chain descend- 
ing down and down,” that begins 
with a few half crazed drivellers and 
libellers of higher estate, and ends in 
the fraternal embrace of the exhuma- 
tor of Tom Paine’s bones, and the 
hero of the redcap and the white fea- 
therof Manchester. The Edinburgh 
Reviewers cry up Mr. John Cam 
Hobhouse as a noble English writer, 
and an accomplished advocate. of the 
cause of liberty all over the world— 
they differ, indeed, from Mr. John 
Cam Hobhouse in regard toa few 
matters of speculation—but he is 

rateful for what they give—and the 

dinburgh Review is introduced, with 
his good word, into all the pamphlet 
clubs of Smithfield and Westminster. ; 
or if you prefer another channel-of, 





communication ; 
* ¥ * 
7 * * * 
% z * * 
a * & * 


There is nothing so low and base in 
the whole world of plebeian profli- 
gacy with which the great genius of 
the North can now deny his connec- 
tion—and assuredly, unless he be a 
true Arias, the burden to which he 
has voluntarily submitted his shoul- 
ders, will be found too much for him. 
Who is so stupid, as-not to see what 


is meant by all this fine talk, akout - 
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the ‘“‘more copious infusion of de- 
mh | mocracy”—the ‘“‘ approaching final 
i struggie all over the world”—* the 
( | | advocates of hierarchy—and _legiti- 
‘i macy, or tyranny, or by whatever 
(ti name it may be called,” &c. &c. ? 
Ht | These words will be echoed with 
aa equal delight in every radical wea- 
ving shop, from Manchester to Pais- 
ley—and it was meant that they 
should be so. Is he who sits calmly 
HS on the hill-top, and issues the sig- 
| uit | nal for the work of death, less a re- 
Mi | bel, and less a traitor, than the poor 
he mechanical butcher that bares his 
Li | arm and whets his knife for the ac- 
tual onset? Is a man to be spared, 
fay, courted and flattered, only be- 
éayse he wields the pen of a pretty 
writer, and can half disguise his pur- 
pose beneath gaudy trappings of 
longwinded declamation ? Is insinu- 
ation a less deadly weapon than as- 
sertion ?—it is nay a more safe and 
élegant one. When a certain Edin- 
burgh Reviewer talked of the late 
Spanish revolution, as ‘ sounding a 
note that would be heard from Cadiz 
to Kirxwatt,” was he less sensibly, 
less tangibly, a stirrer up of sedition, 
than Sir Francis Burdett was, when 
he wrote his famous Leicestershire 
letter, about the soldiers that desert- 
éd James the Second? The world 
has been long enough gulled with 
smooth phrases ; the time, I trust, is 
not far distant, when “ he that tears 
off the mistletoe, shall be held,” as 
the Druid law ran, “* an enemy to 
the sacred oak ;’’ when the evil that 
is intended, if not produced, ‘ sepe 
cadendo,”’ shall be met and arranged 
asitought tobe, vi. 
“This article on the civil list, is 
really an abominable mixture of hy- 
pocrisy and malice. 
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MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ, 


Late President of the Royal Academy of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, in 
London. By William Carey. 


(Continued from page 221.) 


As Mr. West did not intend to re-: 
main more than two or three months 
in England, he immediately set out 
on a tour to inspect some of the best 
collections of pictures and statues 
then in this country ; and after ha- 
ving visited Oxford, Blenheim, Bath, 
Stourhead, Fonthill, Wilton, Long- 
ford, near Salisbury, Windsor, and 
Hampton Court, returned te London, 
for the purpose of engaging a passage 
to America. But, fortunately, Mr. 
Patoune having spoken, in several 
companies, in high terms of his Cy- 
mon and Iphigenia, and Angelica and 
Medoro, mentioned, also, that they 
were painted by a young American 
Quaker, who had quitted the wilds 





of Pennsylvania to study painting in 
Italy. The singularity of the cir- 
cumstance reached General Monck- 
ton, who, in 1759, had taken the 
command of the British army after 
the death of General Wolfe, at the 
battle of Quebec. This brave officer 
had only recently returned from 
America, and he had, there, either 
seen or heard of Mr. West’s brother, 
who had acted as captain in the 
Pennsylvania militia, under General 
Wayne, in 1757. These circum- 
stances induced him to visit Mr. 
West and his pictures ; and he was 
so struck with their merit that he sat 
to him for his own whole-length por- 
trait. His friends being pleased with 
the likeness and military spirit of the 
} picture, he pressed the artist to re- 





main ip England, and recommended 
him earnestly in his own circle. The 
portrait. by an American . Quaker 
made a great noise ; he got some sit- 
ters ; and artists and amateurs flocked 
to his apartments to inspect the 
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the voice of a parent, and held out to 
_and their families, were living there. 


can had ever before received. The 


_ ways held in high esteem, ) was almost - 


works of a painter from the New 
World. Romney, who had only set- 
tled in London the year before, 
Gainsborough, Wright of Derby, and 
Wilson, were among his visiters. 
General Monckton took him to Rey- 
nolds at his house in Leicester-fields, | 
and Reynolds paid him the compli- | 
ment to call at the general’s house 
and view the portrait. The exhibi-. 
tion for 1764 was just then about to 
open in Spring Gardens ; and at the 
express request of Reynolds and 
Wilson, he exhibited the whole-length 
of General Monckton, with his pic- 
ture of Cymon and Iphigenia, and 
that of Angelica and Medoro. The 
praise bestowed upon those pictures, 
the advice of friends, and a succes- 
sion of sitters, induced him to pause 
in executing his determination to re- 
cross the Atlantic. America, as his 
native country, called upon him with 


him large temptations to return. His 
uncles, his father, brothers, sisters, 


He could have returned in triumph, 
with distinctions such as no Ameri- 


Academy of Parma had honoured 
him with a diploma of admission as 
amember into its body. The Aca- 
demies of Florence and Bologna 
had each borne a similar testimony 
to his genius. ‘Thus dignified in the 
eyes of his countrymen, and raised 
toa rank in the order of merit in the 
old world, he would have stood alone 
without a competitor for fame and 
fortune in the new. The prospect of 
speedy affluence, as a portrait paint- 
er, (a branch of his art which he al- 


certain to him there, and this solid | 
good would have as certainly been - 
attended with the highest connection - 
and eminence in society, and a cele- 
brity equally unprecedented and ex- 

‘e upon that vast continent. 
his. ambition had been of a certain 
order ; if the accumulation of wealth 


= 


= 





alone had been his object ; and that 
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_ tively, without connection. 
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he had merely sought to he esteemed 
the first artist of his time and coun- 
try, he would have at once returned 
to America, and soon gratified those 
wishes. But America was destitute 
of all the means of practice and im- 
eet in historical painting. 

here were, then, but two good old 
paintings that he knew of in Ameri- 
ca. There were no engravings from 
the works of the great masters ; no 
antique sculptures, no collection of 
casts in that cowntry. The preju- 
dice of the people rendered it difficult 
to obtain a naked living model upon 
any terms; and it was impossible to 
obtain this advantage without re- 
proach or imputation. Thus, al- 
though America was then rapidly ad- 
vancing in wealth and prosperity, and 
offered him, in the certainty of ce- 
lebrity and affluence, that which or- 
dinary minds estimate as every thing, 
she, in reality, appeared to West to 
offer him nothing while she withheld 
the means of practice and improve- 
ment, and the hope of fame 4s.an 
historical painter. England, on the 
contrary, abounded with disoourage- 
ments tohim. He was not a native, 
and, therefore, was exposed to a pre- 


| judice, from which, at that time, no 


person born out of England, but an 
Italian, was free. _ Although his pic- 
tures had met with so favourable a 
reception, he still was an isolated 
stranger, and as such was, compara- 
In Lon- 
don there were collections of fine 
paintings, statues, casts, and old en- 


_gravings, to forward his studies in 


historical painting, but there was then 
not one patron of historical painting 
in the country. He felt the abso- 


lute necessity and value of portrait 
| painting as the best primary schoo] 


for colouring, character, and expres- 
sion. In this essential, Raffaelle ex- 
celled all other painters—that al- 
though his invention was so pure, he 


pee against improper license. 


very head in his compositions is so 
far a portrait that its basis was an 
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implicit study from individual na- 
ture, upon which he built a super- 
structure, refined and exalted by his 
own genius. West was determined 
to give up a portion of his time to 
practice portrait painting, as a study 


absolutely necessary to ensure his | 


improvement and_ support while 
painting history. But in portrait he 
could not have hoped to equal Rey- 
nolds, who, in taste, grace, charac- 
ter, expression, vigour, and richness, 


shone without a modern equal ; and, | 


in his best works, rivalled the finest 
rtraits of the ancients. Beside 
teynolds, he must have to contend 
with Gainsborough, Dance, Romney, 
Ramsey, Cotes, Wright, and a long 
string of portrait painters. There 
were one hundred and forty-one artists 
in ‘* the incorporated society’ in 
1765! and in the zenith of her glo- 
ry, the éaste of England, in painting 
and sculpture, was low indeed ; 
** nothing could exceed the ignorance 
of a people, who were, in themselves, 
learned, ingenious, and highly culti- 
vated in all things excepting the arts 


of design.”’—({Mem. of Sir J. R. by, 


oseph Farrington, R. A., p. 48.) 


Yet with all these gloomy prospects | 
ang staggering disadvantages, West’s | 


enthusiasm determined him to reject 
his brilliant certainties in America, 
and.cope with all the difficulties be- 
fore him in England, in the hope of 
distinguishing himself as an historical 
apy? in this country. He wrote 
o his father, at Springfield, earnest- 
ly persuading him to come over as 
an escort to Miss Shewell, and he 
wrote as earnestly entreating his 
bride elect to accompany his father 
to Engiand, for the purpose of accele- 
rating their marriage. His letters, 
which explained his prospects and 
determination, with frankness, were 
successful. He received, by the 
speediest return, their answers, an- 
nouncing the eve of their departure 
from Philadelphia. At this time he 
lodged in Castle-street, Leicester- 
fields ; but he immediatety took a 
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house within two doors, in the same 
street, to be prepared for their recep- 
tion. They landed safely in a few 
weeks, and he yreceived the hand of 
Miss Shewell in marriage shortly af- 
ter their arrival. 

So far facts show the powerful force 
with which Mr. West’s whole train of 


| thinking, his passions, hopes, and de- 


sires, were concentrated in the pur- 
suit of excellence in the highest de- 
partment of painting. He realised § 
that intense devotion which Sir J. 
Reynolds had in his view, when 
he wrote to Barry—** Whoever is re- 
solved to excel in painting, or indeed 
in any other art, must bring all his 
mind to bear upon that one object, 


from the moment he rises till he goes 


to get Ps ca he Works, v. i. p. 
84.) We have some quacks, at pre- 
sent, in London, who would make this 
intense devotion in a public writer, a 
subject for censure ; but this intensi- 
ty, which Dr. Johnson considered a 
proof of capacity, and Reynolds re- 
commended as the means of excel- 
lence, always governed Mr. West 
upon the subject of his art, although 
he was from religious habit and mild- 
ness of temper, calm upon every 
other occasion. ‘To form a correct 
estimate of the services which Mr. 


West rendered to the British school, P¥i 


it is necessary to throw another glance 
at the state of the arts about the time 
when he arrived in England. We 
do not recollect on record, one no- 
bleman or gentleman during the reign F 
of George the Second, who gave a 
commission for an historical picture. 
There was no such thing as historical 
patronage or historical painting in 
this country. That king was an ex- 
cellent monarch, but he had no taste 
for the fine arts; and, although he 
had been induced, from its being, in 
some degree, connected with the poli- 
tics of the day, to send for Hogarth’s 
capital picture of the ‘“‘ March of the 
Guards to Finchley’’—he neither 
purchased it, made any compliment 
to the painter, nor ever after noticed 

























































ame him by 4 commission. The interest 
cep- which, in 1750,‘ obtained that great 
few genius the place of sergeant painter 
dof to the king, would have obtained the 
y af- place for any inferior artist. Ho- 
» garth’s spirited pencil contributed lit- 

force tle to his fortune ; it was his graver 
‘in of [7 that made his fame and income. The 
d de- wealth of the country tempted some 
pur- foreign painters over here in that 
st de- | Preign; but they did not realise their 
jlised |) expectations. Damini; Joseph Nol- 
ir J. | elikens, of Antwerp; Andrea Soldi, a 
when Florentine ; the Chevalier Rusca, a 
is re- |» Milanese ; and Guiacomo Amiconi, 
ndeed } 4a Venetian ; made efforts here as his- 
ill his torical painters ; but were obliged to 
object, Fe paint ornamental figures and slight 
e goes | astories on ceilings and staircases, and 
i. p. Pa betake themselvés to portraits for a 
t pre- P#living. The ‘Society for the En- 
ce this Py couragement of Arts, Sciences, and 
ter, a fF Commerce,”’ in the Adelphi, esta- 
jtensi- P 8 blished in 1753, had proved a foun- 
ered a P #tain of public benefit in many other 
ds re- Padepartments, but, with the best in- 
excel- P¥tentions, the directors of that public 
West P@spirited body wanted taste and know- 
though f §ledge in the fine arts, to enable them, 
1 mild- f gat all times, to fulfil their own admi- 
every furable object. It is enough to say 
correct [that they voted their premium to the 
ch Mr. (@landscapes of Smith, of Chichester, 
school, [gin preference to those of Rich. Wilson. 
glance P@Their premium of sixty guineas for 
he time | #the best historical painting, although 
|. We §@highly creditable to their patriotism, 
one no- fgwas, in effect, rendered, by the pub- 
e reign | @ic apathy, no more than a tempta- 
gave a |mtion to practice an art in which a man 
picture. P@of genius, after having passed the 
storical (@best years of his life in severe study, 
iting in |jwas exposed to perish in poverty and 
; an ex- P§obscurity without employment or pat- 
no taste Pgronage. With all their honourable ef- 
ugh he (@orts they could not obtain counte- 
eing, in | gnance for those whom they rewarded 
he poli- /Gand wished to encourage. Pine, Mor- 
ogarth’s P@timer, and Romney, in 1763, the 
h of the (year of Mr. West’s arrival, obtained 
neither [#that meritorious. society’s premiums 
jpliment For historical pictures, but no patron 
noticed )¥gave them a commission to paint an 
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historical subject ; and they, very 
prudently, accepted commissions to 
paint portraits whenever they could 
get them. Mortimer, to whom na- 
ture had denied an eye for colouring, 
exhibited portraits only, at the Spring 
garden exhibition room, that year 
and the two years after. Pine exhi- 
bited portraits only, at the same room, 
fora still longer period. ‘Fhe fate of 
Giles Hussey, an English painter of 
elegantjfancy, well studied in the an- 
tique and Italian schools, was enough 
to daunt any man. That enthusias- 
tic artist, after having sacrificed eve- 
ry thing for the study of historical 
composition, was obliged to abandon 
his art altogether, and, in 1764, at 
the very period when Mr. West, like 
another Decius, was about to devote 
himself in the same cause, was Jan- 
guishing in poverty and obscurity. 
Barry speaks of this neglected ge- 
nius, ten years later, in terms of high 
praise : ‘* He was, indeed, called out 
of Italy before he had completed his 
scheme of art, by a study of colour- 
ing, and a practice of the pencil, ade- 
quate to his other excellencies. But 
notwithstanding all,‘ his Ariadne, ‘at 
Northumberland House, is even, in 
this respect, not inferior to his can- 
temporaries, whilst I am not afraid 
to say, that in every other it would 
be difficult 'to find any figure superi- 
or to itin the best productions of the 
best age of Italy.”—(Barry’s Works, 
vol. ii. p. 244.) This was written 
in 1774 ; and Barry adds, ‘“‘ the man, 
as I am told, is still alive.” —(Ibid.) 

In thus apparently digressing from 
the private memoirs of West, we are 
more faithfully giving the history of 
his art, more boldly delineating the 
man and the artist; and doing jus- 
tice to his public character. We are 
showing how much he sacrificed, 
when he gave up an honorable pub- 


‘lic reception in Philadelphia, with a 


certainty of affluence, and the high- 
est professional celebrity, without a 
competitor in America, for the for- 


‘Jorn hope of contributing to raise his- 


Se SS 


So 
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torical painting into existence and 
consequence in England, The tar- 
dy caution with which his great con- 
temporary, Reynolds, notwithstand- 
ing his fine genius and honorable am- 
bition, abstained from historical 
painting during so many years after 
the commencement of his career in 
the metropolis, will more strikingly 
display the enthusiasm of Mr. West, 
in at once devoting himself to that 
perilous and unpopular department 
of painting. Reynolds had set out 
many years before him, with an ar- 
dent wish to obtain the highest pro- 
fessional distinction ; to correct the 
prevailing bad taste, and raise his art 
into “ee practice and estima- 
tion. e occasionally painted in 
London, after having quitted Hudson, 
between the years 1746 and 1749. 
In 1752, after his return from Italy, 
he finally settled in the capital, first 
in St. Martin’s-lane, and then in 
Great Newport-street. The grace, 
force, and harmony of his style, al- 
most immediately placed him, by 
common consent, deservedly at the 
head of his profession His candour, 
suavity, and polished manners, ob- 
tained him a large share of influence 
among the nobility and gentry to 
whom his practice introduced him. 
Few men of the world ever possess- 
ed more good qualities or concilia- 
ting powers than that eminent artist. 

est, a young artist of twenty-six, 
in 1764, indulged the enthusiastic 
hope of becoming an instrument in 
exciting a taste for historical painting 
in this country. Reynolds, then in 
his forty-first year, drew with respect 
to his own power of influence, a very 
different conclusion. He was con- 
vinced that the highest degree of 
genius in that department could aot 
overcome the general apathy. His 
thorough knowledge of mankind, and 
intimate acquaintance with the pre- 
judices and bad taste of his time, 
taught him a conviction that if he 
had set out with painting historical 
subjects, instead ef thereby improv- 


| period of his 
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ing the public taste, he must’ have 
sunk himself in the opinion of those 


| who possessed the power of influen- 


cing society in his favour. But he 
also entertained a diffidence of his 
own powers. His want of an 
early academical discipline and 
professional education presented a 
discouraging obstacle to his success 
in history ; and left him at every 
practice, weak in the 
expression of the naked forms. He 
had no opportunity of drawing from 
the living model in Devonshire be- 
fore he came up te Hudson in Lon- 
don, and he was then in his 18th 
year. Northcote mentions, that in- 
stead of setting him to draw from the 
artique statues, Hudson set him to 
copy drawings from Guercino ; and 
we do not find in the accounts of 
Northcote, Farrington, or Malone, 
any reason to believe that he ever 
made a drawing from the naked mo- 
del while under Hudson. The next 
five years, which he passed in De- 
vonshire, were spent in painting port- 
traits for a subsistence ; and there is 
every reason to surmise that when 
he embarked for Italy, in his 26th 
year, he remained still under the 
same disadvantage. Owing to these 
circumstances, and not to any defect 
of genius, drawing was, at all times, 
an absolute, and not always a success- 
ful, labour to him. He has candidly 
confessed his deficiency in this main 
essential, and fairly attributed it to 
its true cause, the want of an earl) 
academical diseipline. ‘‘ Not having 
the advantages of an early academic! 
education, I never had the facility 
drawing the naked figure, which or 
artist ought to have. It appeared ti 
me too late when I went to Italy, avi 
began to feel my own deficiencies, |) 
_ endeavour to acquire that. readiness ( 
invention which I observed others |) 
_ possess.” Thus West and Reynold; 
on entering Rome, discovered the!! 
| incapacity, or rather their want 0 








_ that practical power over form, whic) 
connstitutes the grammar of their 2" 
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But the consciousness of deficiency 
which made Reynolds despair at six 
and twenty, roused West, at twenty- 
two, to redoubled exertion. The 

roud feeling of Reynolds as a man, 
could not brook the mortification of 
sitting down in a Roman academy, 
among professors and their pupils, to 
expose his failure in the task of a stu- 
dent. The proud hope of attaining to 
excellence in the highest department 
of painting, induced West to consider 
no study a humiliation by which he 
could accomplish his important ob- 
ject. This want of practical power 
asa draughtsman, and the want of 
commissions or purchasers of his- 
torical pictures, deterred Reynolds 
from attempting history until late in 
life ; although West, in spite of every 


» discouragement, boldly entered upon 


that hazardous adventure. Barry, 
on his arrival in England in the year 
1771, nineteen years after Reynolds 
had settled in London, found the Pre- 
sident, in his 48th year, only begin- 
ning to follow West into the historical 
field. He tells us, ** Shortly after 
my return from my studies on the 
Continent, I found Sir Joshua, who 
was then much employed in painting 
portraits, had thoughts of raising his 
prices, in order to lessen his business, 
and thereby to get more time for the 
prosecution of historical works, which 
shortly after took place.” (Vol. II, 
p. 660. Barry’s Works.) ‘This as- 
sertion is confirmed by the facts. 
Sir Joshua did all that couJd be ex- 
pected from his fine natural endow- 
ments, and the peculiar stock of his 
professional acquirements, which, in 
every essential but drawing, may be 
fairly ranked in the first class. He 
did more than any other artist, under 
similar disadvantages, ever did before. 
Although he did not rashly yentare 
at once, and without due qualifications 
of study, into the highest department, 
he raised that part of painting to 
which he applied his genius, and its 
prtihsears, frees a low state of neglect 
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reputation. He effected a revolution 
in public taste, and united that pub- 
lic improvement, with the honourable 
advancement of his own private for- 
tune. By painting individuals and 
family groups in allegorical and 
fanciful characters, his admirable 
genius, in the first ten years of his 
practice, contributed most efficacious- 
ly, in reason, to prepare the public 
mind for historical subjects from the 
British pencil. But it is certain that 
his first great historical work, the 
Count Ugolino, was not finished un- 
til 1773, nineteen years after he had 
settled in London, and when he 
was in his fiftieth year. In 1774, he 
painted and exhibited his first Infant 
Hercules. It was not a want of in- 
dependent fortune, of genius, or ge- 
nerous ambition, that rendered him 
so tardy. Northcote quotes the first 
President’s own confession, that in 
1758, the fourth year after his settle- 
ment in London, his profession was 
most lucrative. Dr. Johnson, in a 
letter dated June 10th, 1761, and 
quoted by Malone, as a decisive evi- 
dence, says, ‘* Reynolds is without a 
rival, and continues to add thousands 
to thausands.”’ Writing, a few months 
afterwards, the Doctor adds, ‘* Mr. 
Reynolds gets six thousand a year.’’ 
Mr, Farrington agrees with this, in 
the jollowing passage: ‘ Reynolds 
has himself said his professional in- 
come was six or seven thousand 
pounds per annum ;” and the same 
writer states, ** two thousand pounds 
per annum, it is said, was the expense 
of his establishment.”” We are to 
conclude, therefore, from the con- 
curring testimonies of Malone, John- 
son, Northcote, and Farrington, that 
up to the period of 1773, when his 
Ugolino was finished and exhibited, 
Reynolds had been, for, fifteen or 
sixteen years, realizing annually be- 
tween four and five thousand pounds, 
above the liberal expenses of his 
handsome domestic establishment. 


| According to these accounts, he must 


aud disrepute. into high and deserved || 


then have accumulated ebount 70,000/. 
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But Mr. Farrington states that Rey- 
nolds expended 3,150/. for the pur- 
chase of his house and building his 
gallery in Leicester-square in 1760 ; 
and Mr. Northcote heard him confess, 
that in these expenses * he laid out 
almost the whole of the property he 
had then realized.”” We may fairly 


presume that, if the expenditure of 


3,150l. in 1760, had nearly exhaust- 
ed his savings during the six preced- 
ing years, there must have been 
some strange mistake in their calcu- 
lations. But even if we state his 
savings at only 1,200/. annually, be- 
ing one-fifth of the .published ac- 
counts, he must have been early in 
possession of sufficient means to pur- 
sue historical painting, if he had not 
considered the state of the public 
taste an insuperable bar to success. 
It is also a curious fact, that his noble 
picture of Ugolino was not, originally, 
designed for a historical picture. He 
intended to paint no more than a sin- 
gle head, aga study from a person 
who used to get a living by sitting as 
a model for the artists ; and the 
head, painted on a half-sized canvas, 
was finished in 1771, and hung in 
the painter’s gallery for near a year 
without any further intention of 
touching it, in his mind. Either Mr. 
Edmund Burke or Dr. Goldsmith, at 
length, saw it, and told Sir Joshua 
that the expression and character 
would answer exactly for Ugolino. 
On this strong hint, he had the can- 
vass pieced out to make it large 
enough for the other figures, and 
then converted the head into the 
material for an historical picture, 
which is alone an imperishable monu- 
ment of his genius. This fact is 
given with great candour by Mr. 
Northcote, in his very valuable me- 
moirs of Sir Joshua, (p. 175,) and it 
is, in the main point, of his having 
‘* caught the’ subject of his famous 
Ugolino” from Goldsmith, mentioned 
by Mr. Cumberland, Barry’s bio- 


grapher, also, was sensible that * it. 


was luie in life before Sir Joshua 
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turned his hand to historical paint: 
ing.”’ (Vol. IL. p. 260.) 

While thus continuing to detail 
important facts in the conduct of his 
great contemporary, a master whose 
genius has contributed so largely to 
the glory of his country, we are fur- 
nishing the clearest view of the ob- 
stacles which West had to meet in 
the bad taste and ignorance of that 
period. Although the suavity of Rey- 
nold’s demeanour, the dignity of. his 
private character, the fascinating 
grace, beauty, truth, and animated 
expression of his portraits, and. the 
unprecedented extent of his fame as 
a British painter, deservedly gave 
that admirable artist a commanding 
influence among the nobility, gentry, 
and most eminent literary men, he 
dreaded to engage with that public 
apathy and prejudice which the un- 
shaken enthusiasm of West encoun- 
tered, and finally surmounted. It 
was not until nearly five years after 
West had introduced historical paint- 
ing to the notice and patronage of 
the King, that Reynolds’s first great 
historical picture was finished. In 
1765, West exhibited two historical 
pictures, and two portraits; and in 
1766, two portraits and two historical 
pictures ; one the Continence of 
Scipio, the other Pylades and Ores- 
tes. The latter proved that there 
was no such thing as patronage for 
that class of painting, then, in Eng- 
land, and we shall give the facts in 
Mr. Northcote’s own words.—*‘ As 
any attempt in history was at thal 
period an almost unexampled effort, 
this picture became a matter of much 
surprise : his house was soon filled 
with visiters from all quarters to see 
it; and those among the highest rank, 
who were not able to come to his 
house to satisfy their Yao de- 
sired his permission to have it sent 
to them, nor did they fail every time 
it was returned to him, to accompany 
it with compliments of the highest 
commendation on its great merits. 


But.the most wonderful part of the 
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story is, that notwithstanding all this 
vast bustle and commendation be- 
stowed upon this justly admired pic- 
ture, by which Mr. West’s servant 
gained upwards of thirty pounds for 
showing it; yet no one mortal ever 
asked the price of the work, or so 
much as offered to give him a com- 
mission te paint any other subject.”’— 
(Supplement, xt11.) These circum- 
stances were communicated to us in 
other words by Mr. West, in May, 
1818, and they are also stated in 
Mr. Galt’s interesting Memoirs of 
Mr. West. They show that Mr. 
West, as an historical painter, had 
not in 1766 acquired any patron of 
rank or liberality. The conclusion, 
however, has not been published. All 
this empty clamour of applause took 
place two months before the picture 
was exhibited in Spring Gardens ; 
and a nobleman’s steward, who had 
witnessed the spiritless neglect which 
Mr. West experienced from these 
amateurs without passion, and con- 
noisseurs without taste or science, 
after the picture was finally returned 
from the public exhibition unsold, 
purchased it at the price of one hun- 
dred guineas, with expressions of 
honest indignation ayainst his supe- 
riors in rank and fortune. On this 
gentleman’s (Mr. Geddes) death, Mr. 
West purchased it at the sale of his 
effects, and from Mr. West it passed 
into the collection of Sir George 
Beaumont. In 1767, Mr. West ex- 
hibited five historical paintings : of 
those, Pyrrhus when a child brought 
to Glaucus, King of Illyria, for pro- 
tection, was particularly applauded, 
and added largely to his reputation. 
In that year he removed from his 
house. in Castle-street, Leicester- 
sq ‘where in 1766 his eldest son, 
Mr. Raphael Lammar West, was 
born, to a house on the south side of 
Fanton-square, exactly opposite the 
Opening into Coventry-street. Here, 
however, a better prospect dawned 
upon him. Dr. Drummond, the Bi- 
shop of York, had seen the picture 
VOL. III, 
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of the young Pyrrhus at Spring-Gar- 
dens, and was so struck with its 
merits, that he called on the painter 
at his house, took him home in his 
carriage to dine with him, and, after 
dinner, gave him a commission to 
paint the Landing of Agrippina with 
the ashes of Germanicus at Brundu- 
sium. This, according to our notes, 
taken from Mr. West’s recollections, 
was the first commission for an his- 
torical picture that he received in 
England. When this painting was 
finished, that prelate was so pleased 
with its classical feeling and gran- 
deur, that he mentioned it in terms 
of just praise to the King, who ex- 
pressed a wish to see it and the 
painter. This was an important 
crisis to Mr. West. His Majesty, 
on the day of introduction, was sur- 
prised at the historical dignity of the 
composition, and pleased with the 
modest manner of the artist. A ve- 
nerable contemporary, who knew 
him well at the time, has enabled us 
to describe West at that period. His 
open forehead, mild intelligent eye, 
and clear healthy complexion, with 
the gravity of his dress, and that 
primitive tranquillity of expression, 
which his education among the Qua- 
kers had given him, formed altoge- 
ther a combination not very usual in 
a courtly circle. He was rather be- 
low the middle size, but a light 
strongly knit figure, well formed for 
active exercises. His Majesty con- 
versed with him affably, and asked 
some questions relative V6 his birth- 
place in America ; the Queen joined 
in commending the Agrippina, and 
the King gave him a commission to 
paint the subject of Regulus depart- 
ing from Rome for Carthage. Elated 
with this unexpected piece of good 
fortune, West speedily executed a 
design for the picture, which he sub- 
mitted to the inspection of his royal 
patron, who was pleased with it, re- 
marked upon its details, requested 
him to favour him with a view of the 
painting in its progress, and expressed 
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an intention of employing him to 
paint his portrait, and that of his 


consort. 
[To be concluded in our nect. } 


—— 


{From the New Monthly Magazine. ) 


ON THE GENIUS AND INFLUENCE OF 


WOMAN. 
(Concluded from p. 240.) 


The destinies of France have con- 
stantly prevailed or exulted in the 
genius of woman. Mazarin was rais- 
ed from obscurity by female partia- 
lity. Richelieu, reserving his talents 
for public affairs, founded his autho- 
rity om the firmer basis of female in- 
fluence. The hydra of revolution 
was conceived in the Salons of Paris ; 
and the character of the sex was for- 
gotten, when they assisted at the 
monstrous birth. The anarchy of re- 
volution overwhelmed all authority 
but that of woman ; during the admi- 
nistration of her husband, Madame 
Roland was the real Minister of the 
Interior. - Amid the important events 
of a later date, the politician’s cal- 
culations are confounded, and his con- 
jectures baffled, by this mysterious 
agent. The revolt of the troops at 
‘Lons-le-Saulnier is acknowledged to 
have been the cause of Bonaparte’s 
re-establishment on the throne of 
France. Louis might, with impuni- 
ty, have violated the charter, and re- 
-voked the sale of the national do- 
‘mains, if Ney, at the head of his 
troops, had continued faithful to his 
allegiance. The pride of history is 
‘humbled while it seeks for a cause 
‘commensurate with this decisive 
event. As such itassumes the soldier’s 
attachment to his chief, the prince 
of Moskwa’s gratitude to ‘his bene- 


vioiated charters of his country. Let 
‘us listen to the language’of the ma- 
rescha! himself. ‘* 1 can no longer en- 
dure,” said he, “ that my wire 
should return in TEaRs every evening 
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from court, with CONSTANT ¢on- 
PLAINTS OF THE CONTEMPT WITH 
WHICH SHE IS TREATED.” After the 
first restoration, the Bourbon princes 
and the eld noblesse treated the la- 
dies, especially the princesses, of Bo- 
naparte’s court with marked disre- 
spect. Every occasion was grasped 
at to humble their pride by. the 
haughtiness of disdain, and mortify 
their vanity with sneers of contempt. 
But these indignities were fearfully 
avenged--the Bourbon sceptre,which, 
like the staff ef Aaron, had blosomed 
anew, again withered under the frown 
of insulted, indignant woman. 


I should grieve for the character § 


of my country, if its history did not 
attest and celebrate the sex’s influ- 
ence. Of many instances of its exis- 
tence, the limits of this letter compel 
me to confine myself to one. Let 
minor wits sing how Britain was again 
blessed with a Boadicea in the per- 
son of a late acting commander of 
the forces: how the noble lord who 
sits on the woolsack in that “* House 
of Incurables,’’* and presides the 
Rhadamanthus of the Court of the 
Damned (from which there is no re- 
demption}) is himself put in Chancery 
by the fair but firm arms of a lady. 
These, and similar instances, must 
give way to others of higher conside- 
ration. 

Poxitrics.—I am. disgusted with 
the assuming egotism of my sex. | 
am weary of listening to the seconda- 
my causes which the political and phi- 
losophic vulgar assign to the revolu- 
tion of 1688. Such minds may be 
allowed to perceive the connexion of 





- * Lord Chesterfield’s expression on Mr. 
Pitt’s elevation to the peerage. The bon- 
mot of the day was, that he ad got a fall 


| upstairs. 


factor, the patriot’s indignation at the | 


+. The well-known lines of Virgil, will ne- 
ver have been, properly ied, until they 
shall be inscribed over the entrance to 
Westminster-hall : 
——Facilis descensus averno : 
Sed revocare gradum, supérasque evadere ad 
uras-— 


a 
Hic labor, bot opus. ~ * 
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the fruit with the branches, and that 
of the branches with their trunk :— 
but it is reserved for the microscopic 
eye of intense reflection to trace that 
trunk to the minute seminal princi- 
ple from which it has issued and ram- 
ified. ‘The sages of the law are (as 
my grandfather would phrase it) re- 
markably’ profund in tracing that 
great event to its origin. ‘The revo- 
jution is ascribed to the attempt to 
innovate on the established religion, 
which was fully developed by the 
edicts of toleration, and the prosecu- 
tion of the bishops ; and the last 
blow was given to the staggered vic- 
tim by the treachery of his minister, 
the invasion of his son-in-law, the de- 
sertion.of his daughter, and the per- 
fidy of his favourite. But Churchill 
would never have been tempted to 
ingratitude, or the princess to unna- 
tural desertion; Sunderland would 
never have found occasion to betray 
his master, or the Prince of Orange 
to grasp at his crown; the bishops 
never would have been prosecuted 
and never triumphed < if religious in- 
novation had not been suggested as 
an expedient to the Second Chauzles 
to relieve the distresses which he had 
prodigally created by quieting the 
importunities of his female favourites 
and supplying their extravagance. 
The wants of a consert:are suppli- 
ed by the simple expenditure of the 
husband. Her rank is co-ordinate 
with his ; and the modesty of coasci- 
ous dignity is satisfied with the mea- 
sure of his individual style ard state. 
Their interests are one, and their dis- 
tresses would be common. That se- 
cond self-love, of which the source 
and centre is her offspriag, has ever 
been found stranger than that which 
had been prior and personal, in the 
mind of a virtuous woman. Temp- | 
tations to extravagance are generally 
subdued by the necessity of transmit- 
ting her honours supperted by inde- 
pendence, and decorated with splen- 
dour. But of inordinate loves, one of 








the ordinary and just penalties is di- | 
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lapidation of fortune. The object of 
unlicensed passion has no interests in 
common with her paramour. The 
approach of his adversity is to her 
no object of personal consideration. 
She is attached, not to his person, 
but to his wealth: she gave her ho- 
nour in exchange for it. She wil 
not share his distresses. Offspring 
furnishes such a character, with no 
motive for moderation. It is not hail- 
ed as an honour, but regarded as a 
curse and an incumbrance. She ne- 
ver loved it ; she impatiently dismis- 
ses it from her presence and solici- 
tude. The tenure by which she holds 
his heart she feels to be very mse- 
cure :—the base selfishness which se- 
duced, would be capable of desert- 
ing her. All the aris of intreaty, 
tears, importunity and fraud, are em- 
ployed to collect and accumulate 
during her transient hours of favour. 
But with that inconsistency which 
marks the infatuation of vice, her ex- 
penditure is calculated upon a scale, 
which supposes that her influence can 
never cease, that her supplies will 
never be reduoed er witkhdrawn.— 
Indeed, the vices of a female create 
factitious necessities. She feels that 
she can lay no claim to the substance 
of respect and dignity :—she there- 
fore more jealously grasps at its sem- 
blance, and is compelled to be con- 
tent with it. To secure the atten- 
tions of the selfish and the adulation 
of the servile, she is obliged to mi- 
nister to their cupidity- And the 
scrutiny which would pry into her 
dishonour and .degradation, she at- 
tempts to divert or dazzle by flaunt- 
ing or meretricious splendour Thus 
what has been viciously acquired, is 
heedlessly squandered ; and the same 
‘¢ vicious circle’ constantly recurs, of 
wants, importunity, supplies, and ex. 
travagance. The Queen of Charles 
Il. offered to his court a singular ex. 
ample of frugality and virtue. The 
habits of his mistresses, were disso. 
lute and profligate. By prudent ma. 
nagement and faithful application, 
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‘the revenues derived from the cus- 


toms and the permanent taxes, would 
have been fully adequate to the pub- 
lic service. But other claims were 
urged and preferred in that unprin- 
cipled court : and the public trea- 
sure was poured into a reservoir ir- 
retentive and wasteful as the sieve of 
the Danaides. Yet the political ma- 
chine could not be suffered to stand 


still. And only one alternative of- | 


fered, by which supplies might be 
provided for the wants of the state, 
and the remuneration of vice. That 
alternative was either to summon par- 
liament, or to pawn for a pension 
from a foreign state the honour of the 
British crown. To meet the repre- 
sentatives of the people is ever hate- 
ful to an arbitrary monarch. Some- 
thing might be said of redress of 
grievances, and impertinent inquiries 
might be made into. the mode of the 
expenditure of the public money.— 
Charles preferred bartering to the 
French king that jewel, without 
which his crown became a bauble. 
The principal condition, with which 
his Most Christian Majesty accompa- 
nied his annual pension, provided 
that his royal brother should make 
active efforts to reduce his erring sub- 
jects within the pale of the primitive 
faith.* The efforts of that inactive 
monarch were confined to intentions, 
resolutions, and abortive projects. 
The zeal of King James, resting upon 
deeper conviction, urged him on to 
more desperate enterprise. He 
weighed his crown against the mitre 
—forgetting that they had been of- 
ten weighed before, and that the em- 
blem of monarchy had always kick- 
ed the beam. In the present instance, 
the mitre justified its claim to pre- 
ponderance. The throne of the Stu- 
arts was irretrievably subverted by 
the conflicting elements of abstract 
opinions. The revolution has been 
traced to its remote and primary 





* Stuart Papers. 
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cause. Let not a grateful people any 
longer withhold its acknowledg- 
ments from the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth,{ and the foundresses of the 
illustrious houses of Lennox and 
the Fitzroys. 

The wisdom of Walpole’s first ad- 
ministration was attested by an ap- 
proving king and a contented people: 
the former .was satisfied with the 
supplies ; the latter could not com- 
plain of the pressure of taxation. 
The power of that pacific minister 
appeared to rest on the most secure 
foundation. . But Walpole had yet to 
learn that in the respective govern- 
ments of modern Europe, the sez 
forms a third estate, which, if dissa- 
tisfied, in vain will the minister have 
conciliated the other two. The 
ruling passion of Queen Caroline was 
ambition. She guarded her influence 
with jealous vigilance ; she consjder- 
ed no measure too vigorous to vin- 
dicate it from dispute, and no sacri- 
fice too great to secure it from dan- 
ger. A woman, a queen of such a 
character, would seldom neglect an 
occasion of exercising her authority. 
Walpole’s spleen was frequently pro- 
voked by what he considered her 
untimely interference or impolitic 
councils. On one occasion, when he 
had delivered his opinion to the 


privy council respecting a public 


question, and stated the reasons 
which induced him to adopt it, a 
brief reply was made by. one of 
the members, ‘* that those councils 
could not be followed—they would 
displease the queen, who recom- 
mended other measures.” The mi- 
nister expressed his impatience of 
contradiction, with a coarse allusicn 
to her Majesty’s embonpoint : ‘** That 
fat is constantly intermed- 
dling with public business, Why 
does she not attend to her proper 
duties, and take care of her family ?” 
It is now matter of littke moment, 











+ Vulgarly known as Nell Gwynne. 
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what opinion was adopted. Walpole 
speedily forgot the dispute and its 
circumstances. Indeed, to his mind 
it could present no singular recollec- 
tions: that style of language had be- 
come quite familiar by habit. His 
consternation in a few days can with 
difficulty be conceived, when he was 
officially informed of his dismissal 
from office, and from the privy coun- 
cil. The deep politicians of the day 
attributed his fall to rival intrigue, 
supported by aristocratic influence. 
Walpole himself could ascribe it to 
noother cause. After the lapse of a 
few years, the alarm created by the 
king’s illness forced upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament, among other mea- 
sures, that of assigning a suitable 
provision to his surviving» consort. 
The sum specified by ministers was 
considered by the queen inadequate 
to the proper maintenance of her 
state and dignity. The minister 
firmly refused an augmentation. At 
this favourable contingency, Walpole 
sent, with his respectful homages, an 
assurance to her majesty, that if he 
were restored to office, he would car- 
ry through both Houses a vote to the 
amount she had specified. The 
queen’s answer was emphatically 
perspicuous. ‘‘ Give him my com- 
pliments ; and tell him that, on the 
condition he proposes, the fat 
forgives, and will rein- 
state him.’’ Sir Robert Walpole, for 
the first time, beheld the rock on 
which all his honours had been 
wrecked. The wisdom of the Bri- 
tish monarch, like that of his majesty 
of ancient Rome, was traced to the 
furtive wooings of an Egeria, and the 
minister resolved to be more dis- 
creet in the application of coarse in- 
vective. 

Of the late Lord Nelson, it was 
said in his day, that he was “‘ nothing 
upon land.” Respect is due to high 
station and illustrious merit ; but we 
trust that our pages will ever award 
the meed of severe and sober rebuke 
to every notorious violation of moral 


ee 














virtue and public decorum. This 
painful duty becomes indispensably 
necessary when such violation is 
sahctioned by the patronage of rank, 
and the abuse of the best gifts of 
Heaven. With the talents which he 
possessed, and the natural vigour of 
his mind, Lord Nelson must have ri- 
sen to relative eminence in any de- 
partment of life. With such claims 
to general capacity, no attempt has 
been yet made to reconcile the facts 
upon record—that, though the latter 
years of his life, the meridian of his 
manhood, were spent upon shore, he 
was never distinguished, and never 
attempted to distinguish himself, by 
eloquence in the senate, by advising 
expeditions in council, by nautical 
experiments or improvements, or by 
boldly making incursions in quest of 
other praise into provinces not his 
own. The fate of Nelson was not 
dissimilar to that of Saul, and it was 
equally melancholy. The energies 
of the genii by which they were re- 
spectively visited, were quelled by 
the melody of a human voice : but 
those genii belonged to two different 
classes of creation. In the hour of 
his visitation, the Hebrew monarch 
was impelled to phrenzy, perfidy, 
and crime ; while the other was ex- 
alted by divine enthusiasm into the 
hero, the Decius of his country. 
When languishing in the lap of his 
fair Philistine, the champion whom 
God raised up in England’s emer- 
gency, was shorn of his strength. 
But remote from the sphere of her 
blandishments, when ‘‘ the Philis- 
tines were upon him,” he arose in 
his might, and ‘‘ smote them as the 
smiting of Midian: he plucked 
down the pillar and prop of their 
hopes, and buried them with their 
presumption, himself and his frailties 
under the same awful and magnificent 
ruin. 

During that period of his life which 
preceded the battle of the Nile, Nel- 
son was distinguished by manly up- 
rightness of mind, by strict and ho- 
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nourable attention to the duties of 
his profession, and of society. He 
had been accustomed to give to vice 
its proper appellative,* and to rebuke 
it with all tke indignation of honest 
integrity. The sophistry of passion 
had not yet taught him to violate with 
unblest ecstacy the sanctity of the 
nuptial bed, or to prefer to the pure 
and living flame of chaste love, the 
cold and lucid lustre which emanates 
from the couch ef corruption. But 
after that brilliant-opening of a series 
of victories, of which the final achieve- 
ment and_its luminous recerdt were 
reserved for the martial and literary 
genius of a Hutchinson, the relations 
of Nelson with woman assumed a 
new form. Naples was the Capua, 
in which the character of his mind 
received a new stamp, his glory was 
tarnished, and the care-worr and mu- 
tilated veteran debased into a luxu- 
rious Sybarite. Unfortunately he 


was too rash or too unsuspecting to 
flee from the fascinating *‘ spell of 


the charmer.” And Lady Hamilton 
“* charmed so wisely’? as to render 
obtuse the delicacy of his moral 
sense, and his feeling of social de- 
cency. Amid the bowers of Calyp- 
so, that Great Parent, whose way- 
ward destinies he had been sent to 
retrieve, was for the moment {forgot- 
ten; the household divinities were 
abandoned, among whom alone wis- 
dom will look for happiness, and ex- 
perience hope to find it ; honour, the 
last plank of moral safety, was con- 
sumed by the fires of unchaste love ; 





**Tam sick of this country of pimps, 
fiddlers, bawds, and cunuchs.”—Nelson’s 
Letter to Sir J. Jervis. 

t See Lord Hutchinson’s despatch on the 
battle of Alexandria. We are not far ad- 
vanced in military literature. la this in- 
stance, literature appears to have disputed 
with victory, upon ber own field, her supe- 
‘ior claims to the genits of Hutchinson. 
His lordship may be compared to the pillar, 


which lifts itself in lonely magnificence over ' 


# { 


the “ dead level of the wilderness.” Vin- 
centi corona ! : -* 








and no Mentor was at hand to purge 
** his darkling vision with the euphra- 
sy of bitter counsel, or to save the 
heedless man from the ruin which be- 
came inevitable when it was loved. 
I would gladiy spare my readers this 
afflicting recital. But the conse- 
quences of the errors and misdeeds 
of public men are never confined to 
their personal prejudice or dishonour ; 
they involve the interests and com- 
promise the character of their coun- 
try. The disaffected Neapolitans 
had, previously to this period, ex- 
pelled the royal family-from the ca- 
pital, and forcibly compelled the 
aged and reluctant Marquis of Carac- 
cieli to take the command of their 
military force. ‘The united influence 
of the counsels of their venerable 
cemmandef; and the terrors of the 
British navy, now induced the insur- 
gents to return to their allegiance. 
This personal inviolability was se- 
cured by the guarantee of the Bri. 
tish officers incommand, The queen 
was dissatisfied with this bloodiess 
triumph over her own subjects: she 
exclaimed against the encouragement 
which treason would receive from 
impunity. Her thirst of blood de- 
rived its full measure of satiety from 
the fatal influence of Lady Hamilton. 
Lerd Nelsen annulled the treaty. In 
the cabin of a British man-of-war he 
convened a court-martialof British 
officers to decide on the fate of men, 
over whom ne law gave him juris- 
diction, and whom by the laws of ci- 
vilized warfare he was pledged to 
protect. An indecent, an unprece- 
dented, an unnatural spectacle. was 
now presented ; in that court, under 
the shadew of the British flag, a te- 
male presided and exemined, dicta- 
ted and adjudged. From the petu- 
lance of an immodest woman, dignity 
of rank could lock for no respect, the 
sanctity ef age could expect no re- 
verence. Lady Hamilton was in- 
vested with full power to wreak the 
implacable resentments of a little 
mind, and to exercise the ferociovs 
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ON THE GENTUS AND INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 


eruelty of a weak one. She sat, and 
sentenced, and insulted. The vene- 
rable nobleman, with his principal 
companions, was hanged at the yard- 
arm, and their corpses, encumbered 
with heavy shot, consigned as a prey 
to the voracious tenants of the deep. 
The mind retires with indignant im- 
patience from these scenes of atro- 
cious perfidy. In company with Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, Lord 
Nelson returned to England. On 
his arrival his modest and unoffend- 
ing lady was unvisited, supplanted, 
and discarded. She who had loved 
him for himself ; who, in his ignoble 
obscurity, bad soothed his moments 
of vexation, and:cheered his hours of 
depression ;. who had hailed his ear- 
ly successes, and sympathized with 
his disappointments—must now re- 
tire from that bed which she had 
blessed and honoured, supplanted 
and scorned by the wanton worship- 


= perof her husband’s fame, wealth, 


and honours. Wisely did the son of 
David-pray that he might not be de- 
pressed by poverty, or tempted by 
inordinate prosperity ; and unhappi- 
ly the better half of his prayer was 
dispersed by the idle winds. The 
middle station of life. appears to be 
that which Heaven has reserved and 
allotted to its favourites ; they are 
removed from the di-tresses and the 
debasing influence of indigence ; and 
are placed below that elevation, 
which fills vain man with the giddy 
and fantastic notion that he is exempt 
from the rules which direct ordinary 
society, and the decorum which se- 
cures its members from censure and 
contempt.. Many have been found 
to withstand unabashed the sharp re- 
buke of adversity ; but perhaps the 
annals of society do not furnish a sv- 
litary instance in which pride has not 

inordinate , and principle has 
not been relaxed, by the adulation 
and the . indulgence of . prosperity. 
For such. aman the philosopher 
searched with a:candle in noon-day : 
he is not to be found amid the obtru- 
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sive crowds of common society—hbe 
the broad and indiscriminating glare 
of sun-light; of that rare mind the 
nice proportions and retiring peculi- 
arities can be discovered only by the 
modest and searching light of philo- 
phy. 
When we affirm that prosperity, the 

precious curse of Heaven, exercised 

its influence upon the mind of Lord 

Nelson, we only reject his claim te 

the highest species of human excel- 

lence. On the triumphial tour which 

he made about this time through 

England, he was every where hailed, 

feasted, congratulated, and worship- 

ped. But let it be recorded to the 

honour of the English nobility, that 

many of that illustrious body direct- 

ed their gates to be shut against the 

festive cavaleade :—their virtue was 
alarmed, and their pride shocked at 
an attempt to introduce into their 
domestic cirele an avowed, though 
titled concubine. During his volup- 
tuous retirement, the parasites of the 
day pompously recorded the punctu- 
ality with which his lordship fre- 

quented the village church. But 
with every deference to the nominal 
and ritual religion of the day, I will 
venture to think he would have acted 
with more propriety, had he remain- 
ed at home. The mockery of such 
devotions—“ the very fiend’s arch 
mock’’—mingled with the impure as- 
pirations of his paramour, must have 
tended rather to ecandalize the sim- 
plicity, and to shake the moral prin- 

ciples of an artless, admiring, and 
imitative people. The call of ho- 

nour and his country at length dis- 

solved this fatal charm; Lord Nel- 

son was summoned for the last time: 
to unfurl and defend the flag, which 
for 


“ A thousand years had braved 
The battle and the breeze.” 


Lady Hamilton still divided with his 








country the empire of his heart. 
While ploughing his way onwards to 
victory and his doom, his time was 


|. Yariously employed in giving plans 
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of battle and assurances of triumph ; 
in composing madrigal sonnets to the 
praise of his absent mistress, and in 
uttering impotent imprecations upon 
the wronged and widowed woman, 
whose blameless existence prevented 
the licensed elevation of her rival to 
the bed which she ‘dishonoured. 
Even in the rude shock of conflicting 
‘‘ ammirals,’”’* he often turned an 
anxious glance from the beckoning 
hand of victory back to 
“ the bowers 

Where Pleasure lay carelessly smiling at 
Fame.” 
The death-shot which probed his 
heart, only proved the tenacity with 
which it clung to its object even in 
the agony of its last pulsation. The 
sound of triumph for a moment dif- 
fused over his rigid features a pre- 
ternatural lustre, the twilight of set- 
ting mortality, and dawn of an open- 
mg eternal day. But the laurel and 
the cypress were again regarded with 
equal indifference. That great spirit 
poured forth its last gasp in aspirating 
the name of his Emma, and in vainly 
commending her to the gratitude of 
his country. 

Let a tear of sympathy and pity 
‘* brighten with verdure the grave’’ 
of departed merit, and obliterate the 
recollection of its errors. Let not, 
however, the author of those errors 
expect to descend into her tomb in 
peace or with honour. The sorrows 
and the injuries which she had heaped 
upon an injured and forlorn lady, re- 
coiled upon Lady Hamilton with a 
tenfold. measure of retribution. Of 
that meteor, which had culminated in 
splendour, and admiration, and dis- 
astrous influence, the setting was 
amid clouds, and darkness, and tem- 
pests. The last years of Lady Ha- 
milton’s life'‘were embittered by ne- 

lect, imprisonment, desertion, and 
Sintre ss. Let us humbly hope that 





~- 


* ..... the mast of some great ammiral 
Millon. 


her late repentance may have been 
accepted. Light be the earth on 
her ashes ! | 

But in the numerous instances of 
female genius and influence perverted 
from domestic life, their legitimate 
sphere, to public or masculine pur- 
suits, however woman may have be- 
come admirable, they have seldom 
been amiable ; and in general it 
seems, that in abandoning their fe- 
minine avocations, they cannot ** un- 
sex’’ themselves, but carry with them 
into public business the little jea- 
lousies, personal vanity, and cause- 
less timidity, which, in private, men 
censure and delight in; but which, 
thus misplaced, expose the fair tres- 
passer to derision, or tempt her to 
guilt. 


ScrispLervs Famin1.1s.* 





* The classical orthography of this word 
is feeminalis. But Queen Elizabeth, in her 
Latin oration to the University of Cam- 
bridge, having thought proper to pronounce 
it feeminilis, as ’ Avocat des Femmes, I am 
bound to vindicate and adopt this latter 
reading. Her Majesty’s oration commenced 


— Etsi feminilis pudor, &e. 


Scris_eRvs, Junior. 
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[From the New Monthly Magazine for July, 1820 ] 


ON IYHE LIVING NOVELISTS—GODWIN. 


Mr. Godwin is the most original— 
not only of living novelists—but of 
living writers in prose. There are, 
indeed, very few authors of any age 
who are so clearly entitled to the 
praise of having produced works, the 
first perusal of which is a signal event 
in man’s internal history. His geni- 
us is by far the most extraordinary, 
which the great shaking of nations 
and of principles—the French revo- 
lution—impelled and directed in its 

rogress. English literature, at the 








period of that marvellous change, had 
become sterile ; the rich luxuriance 
| which once overspread its surface, 
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had gradually declined into thin and 
scattered productions of feeble growth 
and transient duration. The fearful 
convulsion which agitated the world 
of politics and of morals, tore up this 
shallow and exhausted surface—dis- 
closed vast treasures which had been 
concealed for centuries—burst open 
the secret springs of imagination and 
of thought—and left, instead of the 
smooth and weary plain, a region of 
deep valleys and of shapeless hills, 
of new cataracts and of awful abys- 
ses, Of spots blasted into everlasting 
barrenness, and regions of deepest 
and richest soil, Our author partook 
in the first enthusiasm of the spirit- 
stirring season—in ‘‘ its pleasant ex- 
ercise of hope and joy’’—in much of 
its speculative extravagance, but in 
none of its practical excesses. He 
was roused not into action but into 
thought ; and the high and undying 


' energies of his soul, unwasted on vain 


efforts for the actual regeneration of 
man, gathered strength in those pure 
fields of meditation to which they 
were limited. The power, which 
might have ruled the disturbed na- 
tions with the wildest, directed only 
to the creation of high theories and 
of marvellous tales, imparted to its 
works a stern reality, and a moveless 
grandeur, which never could spring 
from mere fantasy. His works are 
not like those which a man, who is 
endued with a deep sense of beauty, 
ora rare faculty of observation, or a 
sportive wit, or a breathing eloquence, 
may fabricate as the ‘‘ idle business” 
of his life, as the means of profit or 
of fame. They have more in them 
of acts than of writings. They are 
the living and the immortal deeds of a 
man who must have been a great po- 
litical adventurer had he not been an 
author, There is in ‘‘ Caleb Wil- 


lias” alone, the material—the real 
burning energy—which might have 
animated a hundred schemes for the 
weal or wo of the species. 
No writer of fictions has ever suc- 
ceeded so strikingly as Mr. Godwin, 
VOL. 111. . 
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with so little adventitious aid. His 
works are neither gay creatures of 
the element, nor pictures of external 
life—they derive not their charm 
from the delusions of fancy, or the 
familiarities of daily habitude-—and 
are as destitute of the fascinations of 
light satire and felicitous delineation 
of society, as they are of the magic 
of the Arabian tales. His style has 
** no figures and no fantasies,”’ but is 
simple and austere. Yet his novels 
have a power which so enthralls us, 
that we half doubt, when we read 
them in youth, whether all our expe- 
rience is not a dream, and these the 
only realities. He lays bare to us 
the innate might and majesty of man. 
He takes the simplest and most ordi- 
nary emotions of our nature, and 
makes us feel the springs of delight 
or of agony which they contain, the 
stupendous force which lies bid with- 
in them, and the sublime mysteries 
with which they are connected. He 
exhibits the naked wrestle of the pas- 
sions in a vast solitude, where no ob- 
ject of material beauty disturbs our 
attention from the august spectacle, 
and where the least beating of the 
heart is audible in the depth of the 
stillness. His works endow the ab- 
stractions of life with more of real 
presence, and make us more intense- 
ly conscious of existence, than any 
others with which we are acquainted, 
They give usa new feeling of the 
capacity of our nature for action or 
for suffering, make the currents of 
our blood mantle within us, and our 
bosoms heave with indistinct desires 
for the keenest excitements and the 
strangest perils. We feel as though 
we could live years in moments of 
energetic life, while we sympathize 
with his breathing characters. In 
things which before appeared indif- 
ferent, we discern sources of the full- 
est delight, or of the most intense an- 
guish. The healthful breathings of 
the common air seem instinct with an 
unspeakable rapture. ‘The most or- 


dinary habits which link one season 
39 
































of life to another, become the awaken- 
ers of thoughts and of remembrances 
“which do often lie too deep for 
tears.”” The nicest disturbances of 
the imagination make the inmost fi- 
bres of the being quiver with the most 
penetrating agonies, Passions which 
have not usually been thought wor- 
thy to agitate the soul, now first seem 
to have their own ardent beatings, 
and their swelling and tumultuous 
joys. We seem capable of a more 
vivid life than we have ever before 
felt or dreamed of, and scarcely won 

der that he who could thus give us a 
new sense of our own vitality, should 
have imagined that mind might be- 
come omnipotent over matter, and 
that he was able, by an effort of the 
will, to become corporeally immor- 
tal ! 

The intensity of passion which is 
manifested in the novels of Godwin is 
ofa very different kind from that 
which burns in the poems of a noble 
bard, whom he has been sometimes 
erroneously supposed to resemble. 
The former sets before us mightiest 
realities in clear vision ; the latter 
embodies the phantoms of a feverish 
dream. The strength of Godwin is 
the pure energy of unsophisticated 
nature ; that of Lord Byron is the 
fury of disease. The grandeur of 
the last is derived from its transitori- 
ness ; that of the first from its eter- 
nal essence. The emotion in the 
poet receives no inconsiderable part 
of its force from its rebound from the 
dark rocks and giant barriers which 
seem to confine its rage within nar- 
row boundaries ; the feeling in the 
novelist is in its own natural current 
deep and resistless. The persons 
of the bard feel intensely, because 
they soon shall feel no more ; those 
of the novelist glow, and kindle, and 
agonize, because they shall never 
petish. In the works of both, guilt 
is often associated with sublime ener- 
gy ; but how dissimilar are the im- 
pressions which they leave on the 
spirit! Lord Byron strangely blends 
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the moral degradation with the intel- 
lectual majesty ; so that goodness 
appears tame, and crime only is ho- 
noured and exalted. Godwin, on 
the other hand, only teaches us bit- 
terly to mourn the evil which has 
been cast on a noble nature, and to 
regard the energy of the character 
not as inseparably linked with vice, 
but as destined ultimately to subdue 
it. Hemakes us every where fee! 
that crime is not the native herit- 
age, but the accident, of the species 
of which we are members. He im- 
presses us with the immortality of 
virtue ; and while he leaves us pain- 
fully to regret the stains which the 
most gifted and -energetic characters 
contract amidst the pollutions of 
time, he inspires us with hope thai 
these shall pass away for ever. We 
drink in unshaken confidence in the 
good and the true, which is ever oi 
more value than hatred or contempt 
for the evil! 

‘*Caleb Williams,’’ the earliest, 
is also the most popular of our auv- 
thor’s romances, not because his lat- i 
ter works have: been less rich in sen- 
timent and passion, but because they By 4 
are, for the most part, confined to the IR y, 


development of single characters By g 


while in this there is the opposition My 4, 
and death-grapple of two beings, 

each endowed with poignant sensi- is 
bilities and quenchless energy. 4, 
There is no work of fiction whichB® ¥; 
more rivets the soul—no_ tragedy pe 
which exhibits a struggle more sub- 
lime, or sufferings more intense, than 
this ; yet to produce the effect, m 
complicated machinery is employed, 
but the springs of action are few and 
simple. The motives are at once 
common and elevated, and are pure: 
ly intellectual, without appearing {or 
an instant inadequate to their migh:- 
ty issues. Curiosity, for instance, 
which generally seems a Jow ant 
ignoble motive for scrutinizing the 
secrets of a man’s life, here seize: 
with strange fascination on a gee 
and ingenuous spirit, and supplies | 
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with excitement as fervid, and snatch- 
es of delight as precious and as fear- 
ful, as those feelings create which 
we are accustomed to regard as alone 
worthy to enrapture or to agitate. 
The involuntary recurrence by Wil- 
liams to the string of frenzy in the 
soul of one whom he would die to 
serve—the workings of his tortures 
on the heart of Falkland till they 
wring confidence from him—and the 
net thenceforth spread over the path 
of the youth like an invisible spell 
by his agonized master, surprising as 
they are, arise from causes so natu- 
raland so adequate, that the ima- 
gination at once owns them as au- 
thentic. The mild beauty of Falk- 


land’s natural character, contrasted | 


with the guilt he has incurred, and 
his severe purpose to lead a long life 
of agony and crime, that his fame 
may be preserved spotless, is affect- 
ing almost without example. There 
isa rude grandeur even inthe gigantic 


oppressor Tyrel, which all his dis- | 
| attack it; no 


gusting enormities cannot destroy. 
Independently ef the master-spring 
of interest, there are in this novel in- 
dividual passages which can never 
be forgotten. Such are the fearful 
fight of Emily with her ravisher— 
the escape of Caleb Williams from 
prison, and his enthusiastic sensa- 
tions on the recovery of his freedom, 
though wounded and almost dying 
without help—and the scenes of his 
peril among the rebbers. Perhaps 
this work jis the grandest ever con- 
structed out of the simple elements 
of hamanity, without any extrinsic 
aid from imagination, wit, or me- 
tory. | 

In “ St. Leon,’? Mr. Godwin has 
sought the stores of the supernatural ; 
but the ‘‘ metaphysical aid” which 
he has condescended to accept is not 
adapted to carry him farther from 


nature, but to ensure a more intimate 


and wide communion with its myste- 
ries. His hero does not acquire the 
philosopher's stone and the elixir of 
immortality to furnish out for him- 


~cycles, centuries! 
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self a dainty solitude, where he may 
dwell soothed with the music of his 
own undying thoughts, and rejoicing 
in his severance from his frail and 
transitory fellows. Apart from those 
among whom he moves, his yearn- 
ings for sympathy become more in- 
tense as it eludes him, and his per- 
ceptions of the mortal lot of his spe- 
cies become more vivid and more 
fond, as he looks on it from an intel- 
lectual eminence which is alike unas- 
sailable to death and to joy. Even 
in this work, where the author 
has to conduct a perpetual miracle, 
his exceeding earnestness makes it 
dificult to believe him a fabulist. 
Listen to his hero, as he expatiates 
in the first consciousness of his high 
prerogatives : 

“I surveyed my limbs, all the 
joints and articulations of my frame, 
with curiosity and astonishment. 
* What!’ exclaimed I, ‘ these limbs, 
this complicated but brittle frame, 
shall last for ever! No disease shall 
pain shall seize it; 
death shall withhold from it for ever 
his abhorred grasp ! Perpetual vigour, 
perpetual activity, perpetual youth, 
shall take up their abode with me! 
Time shall generate in me no decay, 
shall not add a wrinkle to my brow, 
or convert a hair of my head to grey ! 
This body was formed to die ; this 
edifice to crumble into dust; the 
principles of corruption and mortality 
are mixed up in every atom of my 
frame. But for me the laws of ha- 
ture are suspended, the eternal 
wheels of the universe roll backward ; 
I am destined to be triumphant over 
Fate and Time! Months, years, 
To me these are 
but as indivisible moments. fF shall 
never become old; I shall always 
be, as it were, in the porch and in- 
fancy of existence ; no lapse of years 
shall subtract any thing from my fu- 
tere duration. IF wag bora under 
Louis:the Twelfth ; the life of Fran- 
cis the First new threatens a speedy 
termtination ; ke will be gathered te 
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his fathers, and Henry his son will 
succeed him. But what are princes, 
and kings, and generations of men, to 
me? I shall become familiar with 
the rise and fall of empires ; in a lit- 
tle while the very name of France, 
my country, will perish from off the 
face of the earth, and men will dis- 
pute about the situation of Paris, as 
they dispute about the site of ancient 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and Troy. 
Yet I shall still be young. I shall 
take my. most distant posterity by 
the hand ; I shall accompany them 
in their career ; and, when they are 
worn out and exhausted, shall shut 
up the tomb over them, and set for- 
ward.’”’ 

This. is a strange tale, but it tells 
like atrue one! When we first read 
it, it seemed as though it had itself 
the power of alchemy to steal into 
our veins, and render us capable of 
resisting death and age. For a short 
—too short! a space, all time seemed 
opened to our personal view—we 
felt no longer as of yesterday ; but 
the grandest parts of our knowledge 
of the past seemed mightiest recol- 
lections of a far-off childhood : 


“ The —, we too remembered of King 
e, 
And old Assaracus, and Ibycus divine.” 

This was the happy extravagance 
of an hour ; but it is ever the pecu- 
liar power of Mr. Godwin to make 
us feel that there is something with- 
in us which cannot perish! 

*« Fleetwood” has less of our au- 
thor’s characteristic energy than any 
other of his works. The earlier parts 
of it, indeed, where the formation of 
the hero’s character, in free rovings 
amidst the wildest of nature’s scene- 
ry, is traced, have a deep beauty 
which reminds us of some of the boli- 
est imaginations of Wdrdsworth. 
But when the author would follow 
him into the world—through the 
frolics of college, the dissipations of 
Paris, and the petty disquietudes of 
matrimonial life—we feel that he has 
condescended too far. He is no 


graceful. trifler; he cannot work in 
these frail and low materials. There 
is, however, one scene in this novel 
most wild and fearful. This is where 
Fleetwood, who has long brooded in 
anguish over the idea of his wife’s 
falsehood, keeps strange festival on 
his wedding-day—when, having pro- 
cured a waxen image of her whom he 
believes . perfidious, and dressed a 
frightful figure in a uniform to repre- 
sent her imagined paramour, he locks 
himself in an apartment with these 
horrid counterfeits, a supper of cold 
meats, and a barrel-organ, on which 
he plays the tunes often heard from 
the pair he believes guilty, till his 
silent agony gives place to delirium ; 
he gazes around with glassy eyes, 
sees strange sights, and dallies with 
frightful mockeries, and at last tears 
the dreadful spectacle to atoms, and 
is seized with furious madness. We 
do not remember, even in the works 
of our old dramatists, any thing of its 
kind comparable to this voluptuous 
fantasy of despair. 

** Mandeville” has all the power 
of its author’s earliest writings ; but 
its main subject—the development 
of an engrossing and maddening ha- 
tred—is not one which can excite hu- 
man sympathy. There is, however, 
a bright relief to the gloom of the pic- 
ture, in the sweet and angelic dispo- 
sition of Clifford, and the sparkling 
loveliness of Henrietta, who appears 
** full of life, and splendour, and joy.” 
All Mr. Godwin’s chief female cha- 
racters have a certain airiness and 
radiance—a light, visionary grace, 
peculiar to them, which may at first 
surprise by their contrast. to the ro- 
bustness of his masculine creations. 
But it will perhaps be found that the 
more deeply man is conyersant with 
the energies and the stern grandeur 
of his own heart, the more will he 
seek for opposite qualities in women. 

Of all Mr. Godwin’s writings, the 
choicest in point of style is a little 
essay **on Sepulchres.” Here his 
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sweetened by the contemplation of 
mortality, is breathed forth in the 
gentlest tone. His “* Political Jus- 
tice,’ with all the extravagance of 
its first edition, or with all the incon- 
sistencies of its last, is a noble work, 
replete with Jofty principle and 
thought, and often leading to the 
most striking results by a process of 
the severest reasoning. Man, indeed, 
cannot and ought not to act univer- 
sally on its leading doctrine—that we 
should in all things seek only the 
greatest amount of good without fa- 
your or affection; but it is at least 
better than the low selfishness of the 
world, It breathes also a mild and 


| cheerful faith in the progressive ad- 


vances and the final perfection of the 
species. It was not this good hope 
for humanity which excited Mr. Mal- 
thus to affirm, that there is in the con- 


stitation of man’s nature a perpetual | 


barrier to any grand or extensive im- 
provement in his earthly condition. 
After long interval, Mr. Godwin has 
announced a reply to this popular 
system—~a system which reduces man 
to an animal, governed by blind in- 
stinct, and destitute of reason, senti- 
ment, imagination and hope, whose 
most mysterious instincts are matter 
of calculation to be estimated by rules 
of geometrical series !—Most earnest- 
ly do we desire to witness his success. 
To our minds, indeed, he sufficiently 
proves the falsehood of his adversa- 
ry’s doctrines by bis own intellectual 
character. His works are, in them- 
selves, evidences that there is power 
and energy in man which have never 
yet been fully brought into action, 
and which were not given to the spe- 
cies in vain. He has lived himself 
in the soft and mild light of those 
pure and unstained years, which he 
believes shall hereafter bless the 
world, when force and selfishness 
shall disappear, and love and joy 
pm, be the unerring lights of the spe- 
cles, 


he able 


ON THE LIVING NOVELISTS—GODWIN. 
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[From the New-Monthly Megazine. ) 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM : 
MATIC POEM. 
MILMAN. 


A DRA- 
BY THE REV. H. H. 


We regard this as one of the 
noblest poems of our age. It has 
more of stern grandeur with more of 
gentle beauty—more of vast picture 
for the imagination with more of 
sweet pathos for the affections—more 
of the awfulness arising from super- 
natural horrors with more of the 
touching lovelinesses of humanity— 
than any work of its class which has 
been produced within our memory. 
We must, however, lay before our 
readers a sketch of its plot, and 
dwell on what appears to us its dis- 
tinguishing beauties, that we may not 
be accused of excessive or indis- 
criminating eulogy. 

The subject is the last tremendous 
catastrophe of the Jewish history of 
marvels—the total destruction by 
Titus of the holy city, after an un- 
paralleled siege, and amidst the 
most fearful prodigies. In the poem, 
the events of a considerable period 
are compressed into the brief space 
of thirty-six hours—the characters 
of those leaders by whom the devo- 
ted city was ruled are clearly deve- 
loped, and fictitious persons and in- 
cidents, which either heighten the 
general effect or relieve the gloom, 
are brought before us ona canvass 
which is full without confusion. The 
piece opens in the calm of the even- 
ing, when Titus and his soldiers are 
gazing from the Mount of Olives on 
the beautiful city which they are 
about to destroy. The Roman com- 
mander feels himself directed by su- 
perhuman power to raze the fair 
towers he would fain spare, and inti- 
mates to his companions the strange 
influences busy at his soul, which he 
does not understand, but knows to be 
resistless. Shuddering at his ap- 








pointed office, he breaks out into 
| this beautiful apostrophe to Salem—. 
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which at once sets its magnificence 
in the loveliest light before us, and 
deeply affects us with the solemnity 
of that calamity which is so soon to 
lay it in the dust. 


“Tt must be— 
And yet it moves me, Romans! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That ruin’s merciless ploughshare must pass 
oer, 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
‘As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Cedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle 
motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace ; 
How boldly doth it front us! how majes- 
tically ! 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 
‘Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer, 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and 
sumptuous palaces, 
With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy 
strength. 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 
As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated city. 
And as our clouds of battle, dust and smoke, 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 
In undisturbed and lone serenity, 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven! It stands be- 
fore us. 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pin- 
naeles! 
The very sun, as if he warshipp’d there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs, 
And down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every flowery sculptur’d capital, 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 
Hercules ! the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rome to-mercy.” 


After Titus has given orders for 
the more complete circumvallation 
of the city, the scene changes to 
the fountain of Siloe, on which the 
moonlight is silently falling. Here 
Javan, who has embraced the doc- 
trines of the despised Nazarene, is 
waiting for one whom, at the peril 


of crucifixion, he was accustomed to. 


meet at that hour. It is Miriam— 


the daughter of the stern Pharisee 
Simon—who comes down an old and 
“forgotten staircase from the walls, 
partly indeed with a holy love for 
the gentle Christian, but chiefly to | 
procure from his hands refreshments 
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to alleviate the famine endured by 
' father. She, too, is of the di- 

ae faith of the Man of Galilee—* « 
trembling, pale, and melancholy 
maid,’’ who in her gentleness can 
overcome the brutal violence of the 
ungodly. For two nights he has ex- 
pected her in vain, and has deplored 
that he felt not * the music of her 
footsteps on his spirit.” Her voice 
is heard at a distance calling on 
Javan, who in the sweet fantasy oi 
fondness exclaims— 


“ It is her voice! the air is fond of it, 
And enviously delays its tender sounds 
From the ear that thirsteth for them.” 


He urges her to fly with him to 
Pella, where the Christians had taken 
refuge. She indignantly refuses, and 
he in his disappointment speaks of 
his belief that she loved him as a 
sweet yet faithless dream. This 
charge draws from her the following 
most beautiful and touching reply : 


* Love thee! I am here, 
Here at dead midnight by the fountain’s side, 
Trusting thee, Javan, with a faith as tearless 
As that with which the instinctive infant 
twines 
To its mother’s bosom.—Love thee! when 
the sounds 
Of massacre are round me, when the shouts 
Of frantic men in battle rack the soul 
With their importunate and jarring din, 
Javan, | think on thee, and am at peace. 
Our famished maidens gaze on me, and see 
That EF am famished like themselves, as pale, 
With lips as parched, and eyes as wild, yet | 
Sit patient with an enviable smile 
On my wan cheeks, for then my spirit feasts 
Contented on its pleasing thoughts of thee.” 


This sweet maiden, when Javar 
speaks with horror of her father as 
the bloodiest ruler of the city, de- 
clares her resolution to cleave to him 
till death, and even because all others 
hate him, to strive by her love to 
** make up to his forlorn and desolate 
heart, the forfeited affections of his 
kind.”” She quits him, bearing with 
her her pious load of wine and fruit 
for Simon. In the next scene we 
find her in the house of her father, 
solacing herself with gentle thoughts, 
and tender recollections of the days 
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when she was wont to thread in sport 
the secret passage, now used for ex- 
cursions so momentous and fearful. 
Her sister Salone appears—a bigh- 
souled Jewish damsel, whose ima- 
ginations grow more fervid as the 
danger increases, who seems intoxi- 
cated by extravagant fantasy, and 
boasts of the ‘* rapturous disturb- 
ances” which break her haunted 
slumbers. She tells in lofty strain of 
nightly visitations which ‘* break on 
her gifted sight more golden bright 
than the rich morn on Carmel,” and 
of sounds of unearthly sweetness 
floating through the house of Simon, 
when all around are shrieks, and 
moaning, and preparations for battle. 
When Miriam tenderly attributes 
her strange visions to her having 
fasted for two long days, she indig- 
nantly charges her with a belief in 
the crucified, vows to tear from her 
soul ‘* all memory of their youthful 
pleasant hours, their blended sports, 
and tasks, and joys, and sorrows,” 
and to proclaim her as an apostate 
and a traitress. While Miriam is 
weeping at this unsisterly threat, 
Simon enters, and tells of his stern 
search for secreted provision. Hap- 
pily in this sad narrative he describes 
wo sleeping infants, and the picture 
so affects Salone that she cannot be- 
tray her sister. After Simon has 
retired, she exclaims : 

“0 Miriam! 1 dare not tell him now! 

For even as those two infants lay together 
Nestling their sleeping faces on each other, 
Even so we two have lain, and I have felt 


Thy breath upon my face, and every mption 
Of thy soft bosom answering to mine own.” 


Simon speedily returns, having 
found the wine and food, which he 
believes were brought by some fa- 
vouring angel. Miriam dares not 
undeceive him, lest he should dash 
the refreshment from him as accursed, 
and perish in his sins. She herselt 
does not taste them, but, to avoid 
uniting in his thanksgiving, retires, 
and consoles herself with a noble 
hymn on the birth and lowly hu- 
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manity of him on whom her spirit 
is leaning. 
Morning now breaks, and Simon 


| anxiously yet hopefully looks out to 


see if the sky gives signal of the 
approaching deliverance of his coun- 
try. That which in Salone is the 
dream of imagination drunken by 
mingled wretchedness and ardour, is 
in him a firm and moveless trust. 
The lustful John, Amariah his daring 
and enthusiastic son, Eleazar, and 
the high priest, burst in on his me- 
ditation, and a scene of scofling and 
reproach ensues between John and 
Simon, which is broken by the Ro- 
man horn sounding a parley. The 
chiefs hasten to the walls, where 
Titus addressed them with offers of 
mercy on surrender, John answers 
him only with bitter taunts and re- 
viling. But Simon, indignant at the 
low mockery of his colleague, pours 
out on the Gentile a sublime strain 
of denunciation, in which every line 
teems with fearful imagery, and his 
soul seems labouring with thoughts 
too vast for expression. After al- 
lowing Rome’s stupendous power, 
and representing it as feeble before 
the Lord, who had portioned and 
sealed to his countrymen their sacred 
land, he exclaims : 


“« Haughty Gentile! 
Even now ye walk on ruin and on prodigy. 
‘Lhe air ye breathe is heavy and o’ercharged 
With your dark gathering doom; and if our 
earth 
Do yet, in its disdain, endure the footing 
Of your arm’d legions, 'tis because it labours 
With silent throes of expectation, waiting 
The signal of your scattering. Lo! the 
mountains 
Bend o’er you with their huge and lowering 
shadows, 
Ready to rush and overwhelm : the winds 
Do listen, panting for the tardy presence 
Of Him that shall avenge. And there is 
scorn, 
Yea, there is laughter in our fathers’ tombs, 
To think that heathen conqueror doth aspire 
To lord it uver God’s Jerusalem ! 
Yea, in hell‘s deep and desolate abode, 
Where dwell the perish’d kings, the chief of 
earth ; 
They whose idolatrous warfare erst assail’d 
The Holy City and the chosen people ; 
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They wait for thee, the associate of their 
hopes 

And fatal fall, to join their ruin’d conclave. 

He whom the Red Sea whelm’d with all his 
host, 

Pharaoh the Egyptian; and the Kings of 
Canaan ; 

The Philistine, the Dagon worshipper ; 

Moab and Edom, and fierce Amalek ; 

And he of Babylon, whose multitudes, 

Even on the hills where gleam your myriad 
spears, 

In one brief night the invisible Angel swept 

With the dark and noiseless shadow of his 


wing, 
And morn beheld the fierce and riotous 


cam 
One cold, sud mute, and tombless cemetry ; 
Senacherib ; all, all are risen, are mov’d ; 
Yea, they take up the taunting song of wel- 
come 
To him who, like themselves, hath madly 
warred 
’Gainst Zion’s walls, and miserably fallen 
Before the avenging God of Israel.” 


This speech animates the Jews 
with fresh courage, and they call on 
Simon to lead them to certain vic- 
tory. Joseph, the captive, addresses 
to them an energetic and affectionate 
warning, in which he unmasks their 
delusion, and entreats them to yield, 
but is answered only by a javelin 
from the hand of Amariah, which 
wounds him. This outrage effaces 
the last emotions of pity from the 
heart of Titus, and he resigns him- 
self entirely to the awful impulse 
which urges him to execute the 
vengeance of heaven. Salone, madly 
desirous to gaze on the combat, 
mounts the wall, and gives to Miriam 
a magnificent description of the fu- 
rious contest, in which Amariah, 
whom she frantically loves, performs 
feats of astonishing but successless 
valour. While she continues to gaze 
on the spectacle, by which she is so 
strangely fascinated, her sister joins 
a train of maidens proceeding to offer 
prayers at the temple, resolved her- 
self there to call on the Messiah for 
succour. A choral hymn is then 
chaunted by the melancholy virgins, 
describing the old deliverances which 
God wrought out for their fathers, 
and imploring Him again to drive 
back the heathen. The leaders, dis- 
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comfited and beaten back within 
their last wall, rush in and renew 
their altercations, until they are in- 
lerrupted by the high priest, who 
declares the temple polluted by the 
utterance of the name of Christ with- 
in its sanctuaries. Salone, who is 
present, immediately knows that her 
sister is the criminal, and after a 
struggle with old love and gentle re- 
collections of childhood, rushes for- 
ward to denounce her, and stands 
unveiled in the midst of the crowd. 
Her appearance, however, gives a 
new turn to the people’s thoughts. 
Abiram, the false prophet, rapturous- 
ly counsels an immediate marriage 
between the daughter of Simon and 
the son of John, which may heal the 
animosities of the leaders. The pro- 
posal is agreed to; Simon antici- 
pates the springing of the Messiah 
from the union, conceived in the ex- 
treme agony of the chosen people. 
While they resign themselves to 
frightful joy, Miriam seeks the foun- 
tain of Siloe, over which a storm is 
brooding. After some sweet mis- 
givings that she finds not Javan there, 
and sweet self-reproaches for her 
momentary doubt, she sees him 
through the gloom. In vain he urges 
her again to fly with him—in vain 
he applies Scripture to aid his hopes 
—she nobly repels his sophistry, 
and resolves to perform her undoubt- 
ed duty in cleaving to the last to her 
devoted father. He yields in fond 
admiration—they feel that this is 
probably their last hour of meeting 
on earth, and Miriam addresses him, 
to whom hitherto she has been chary 
of her tenderness, with this most al- 
fecting language :— 


seg one last, one parting word with 
ee :— 

There have been times when I have said 
light words, 

As maidens use, that made thy kind heart 
bleed ; 

There have been moments when I have seen 
thee sad, 

AndI have cruelly sported with thy sadness ; 

I have been proud, ob ! very proud to hear 
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Thy fond lips dwell on beauty, when thy 
eyes 

Were on this thin and wasted form of mine. 

Forgive me, oh ! forgive me, for I deemed 

The hour would surely come, when the fond 
bride 

Might well repay the maiden’s wayward- 
ness.” 


Meanwhile an awful calm prevails 
on earth and in heaven, and the fes- 
tive lamps for the bridal are gleam- 
ing from the wretched city. The 
lovers part, and the scene changes to 
the interior of the walls, where the 
affrighted Jews are crowding toge- 
ther to gaze on the prodigies which 
heaven and earth exhibit. Amidst 
these horrors, the gentle voicings of 
the marriage train are heard from 
the house of Simon, where the bride- 
groom decks his chamber. These 
are fearfully broken by the voice of 
| Joshua son of Hannaniah, who for 
seven years has cried woe to Salem. 
With his inspired denunciations the 
sweet notes of the bridal festivity 
mingle, and he rushes out to accom- 
plish his last prophecy and to die. 
The high priest rushes in affrighted, 
and tells how he has heard a sound 
from the holy of holies, of mingled 
grief and anger, but not human, “as 
if the hoarse and rolling thunder 
spake with the articulate voice of 
man,”’ which said ‘ Let us depart.” 
Again the hymn of youths and 
maidens swells on the air, and again 
is interrupted by fresh horror—the 
terrible tale of the mother who serv- 
ed up her child to the soldiers! John 
and Simon come in jocund from the 
banquet which the piety of Mirjam 
had provided, and depart to rest and 
“dream upon the coming honours 
of to-morrow.” All now is silent as a 
sepulchre—Miriam alone traverses 
the streets—when the crashing of 
the engines bursts on her ear, the 
thunder peals from the heavens, and 
the trampling of the foe is heard in 
the city. The Jews flock amazedly 
to the temple—Simon raises their 
spirits, and declares that now the su- 
pernatural deliverance is at hand. 
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Miriam, staggering through the 
streets, and seeking death in vain, 
meets an old man who was a spec- 
tator of the crucifixion of Christ, and 
cried out ‘‘ his blood be on us and 
on our children,’ who believes in 
him whom he cursed, and feels that 
belief an ** agony that cleaves to him 
in death.”” As this wretched being 
leaves her, she finds herself before 
the dwelling of her fathers, now in 
flames, and sees Salone bursting from 
it ** with the unfaded crown hanging 
from her loose tresses,’’ and for her 
raiment only the bridal veil wrapt 
round her. A fearful scene ensues ; 
Amariah, roused from the bridal 
couch, has seen the capture of the 
city, and returned to stab his bride, 
in order to secure her from the Gen- 


| tiles ; she, unconscious of the death- 


wound, calls only for her husband, 
but soon awakens from her dream of 
joy to die. While Miriam is absorb- 
ed in grief for this sad end of the 
partner of her childhood, a soldier 
grasps and leads her away as she 
exclaims to the body of Salone, ‘* Oh 
that thou hadst room in thy cold 
marriage-bed for me !”’ 

The scene now changes to the 
frout of the temple, where Simon yet 
waits, though John is prisoner, and 
Amariah slain, in the expectation of 
heavenly aid, and mistakes the 
broad red glare of the burning sanc- 
tuary for a celestial visitation to 
succour. Titus advances—calls out 
in vain to spare the temple—takes 
Simon prisoner, who now, in the fire 
that rends the veil, recognizes the 
symbol of God’s desertion of the re- 
bellious people of Judah. Mean- 
time the soldier conducts Miriam to 
the well-known fountain of Siloe, and 
there, when she implores him to sa- 
crifice her on any other spot, dis- 
covers himself to be her faithful 
Javan. The temple blazes, ‘* and 
wears its ruin with a majesty pecu- 
liar and divine.” CEncircled by 
Christians, the lovers now, in safety, 
look awe-stricken on the tremendous 
40 
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accomplishment of prophecy. A 
hymn, in which the sublime destruc- 
tion is described as the type and 
image of the ruin of the vast temple 
of the universe, majestically closes 
the poem. 

Feebly and imperfectly as we have 
sketched the outline of this work, we 
have, we think, done enough to jus- 
tify the admiration which we have 
expressed for its beauties. Destiny, 
which gives so sublime a composure 
to the Greek tragedies, is here sup- 
plied by a higher principle--the ne- 
cessary fulfilment of old and divine 
prophecy, which imparts an unearth- 
ly colouring to all the vast and strange 
incidents of which we are made spec- 
tators. The characters are of the 
grandest cast. Simon the stern zea- 
Jot, the imaginative man of blood,— 
John the reckless Sadducee, whose 
spirit of daring luxury is sublime,— 
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the youthful and impetuous Amariah, 
—the gentle Miriam, whose character 
sweetens the whole,—and the half- 
frantic enthusiast Salone, in whom 
‘the ancient Jewish spirit seems burn- 
ing most brightly at the last, whose 
agonies inspire, and whose death is 
festal! Can any thing be more nobly 
conceived than the hurried nuptials 
of Amariah and his bride—the wild 


_ rapture while foes surround, famine 


rages, and heaven threatens, which 


aids the fitful enthusiasm bordering 


on despair? What can be more aw- 
ful than the sounds of bridal revelry 
heard as the horror thickens, which 


_ break on tales of fresh atrocity, dan- 











ger, or suffering ? Here is genius con- 
secrated to its noblest uses. We hail 
the effort to employ the divinest of 
human faculties on sacred themes, 
and we rejoice thus to record its com- 
plete success. 
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New-York State Medical Schoo!.— 
The following Circular address has re- 
cently been issued, by the Board of 
Trustees of this Institution. We give 
place to it with great pleasure, and can- 
not but congratulate the youth of our 
country destined forthe Medical Pro- 
fession, upon the advantages which this 
estabiishment presents to then. 
Universily of the State of New York. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

. The Honourable, the Regents of this 
University, having lately modified the 
regulations of the College of Physicians 


and Surgeons, those conceraing Studies 
are, at present, as follows: 


1. The Lectures begin, annually, on 
the first Monday in November, and end 
on the last day of February. 

2. The Students are required to Ma- 
triculate every Session, and pay each 
time a Matriculation Fee of five dollars, 
to be applied to the contingent expenses 
of the College, and the increase of the 
Library. All those who Matriculate 
have the use of the Library. 





- 


3. There is paid to each Professor a 
sum not exceeding fifteen dollars for each 
Course of Lectures; and the Lectures 
of Professors holding joint Professorships 
are considered but as one Course. 

4. The Examinations are held by the 
President and Professors, in the presence 
of the Trustees. 

5. The Commencement is held, annu- 
ally, on the first Tuesday in April. 

6. The expense of Graduation is 
twenty-five dollars. 

7. * No person shall be admitted as a 
candidate for the Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine, unless he shall have regularly 
studied Medicine for three years with 
some respectable Practitioner, shall have 
Matriculated in this College, and shall 
have attended one complete Course of 
the Lectures delivered under the autho- 
rity of the same, at not less than two 
Winter Sessions thereof; or, unless be 
shall have previously attended an entire 
Course of Lectures at some other re- 
spectable Medical College or University, 
as well as a complete Course of Lectures 








) delivered as aforesaid in the said College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons, at one Win- 
ter Session thereof. Provided always, 
that the Lectures of the Professor of the 
Clinical Practice of Medicine shall not 
be deemed necessary to the completion 
of a Sub-graduate Course in the said 
College, unless such Professor shall, in 
the judgment of the Trustees of said 
College, be provided with a suitable 
ward, and proper subjects to enable him 
to deliver such Lectures to advantage.” 

8. The following is the Course of 
Lectures: 

Institutes and Practice of Medicine, 
by David Hosack, M. D. 

Chemistry, by William James Mac- 
neven, M. D. 

Botany and Materia Medica, by Sa- 
muel Latham Mitchill, M. D. 

Anatomy and Physiology, by Wright 
Post, M. D. BR gee : 

Clinical Practice of Medicine, by 
Wilham Hamersley, M. D. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
by Valentine Mott, M. D. 

Obstetrics, and the Diseases of Women 
and Children, by John W. Francis, 
M. D. 

By order of the Trustees, 

SamvEt Barp, M. D. President. 
Joun W. Francis, M. D, Registrar. 


N. B. It is recommended to Students 
coming to this University from other 
States, to provide themselves with a cer- 
tificate of age, and of the time they 
studied with a private practitioner, or in 
aCollege, so as to satisfy the require- 
ments of Article 7. 


New-York Eye Infirmary.—The sub- 
scribers have associated themselves for 
the purpose of founding an Institution, 
under the title of the “ New-York Eye 
Infirmary,”’ for the gratuitous treatment 
of diseases of the eye. The Infirmary 
will be modelled after one of the same 
character in London, founded by the late 
Mr. Saunders ; a charity which has been 
found by experience, to have been emi- 
nently useful, not only in curing diseases 
ofthe Eye, and saving the vision ofa large 
number of persons, but in improving the 
knowledge of Physicians and Surgeons 
in one of the most difficult and important 
branches of their science. 

By confining the object of an Infir- 
fi, treatment of a single class 
of diseases, it has been found that many 
persons have applied for relief, who 
would never have asked for it from any 
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general Infirmary or Hospital ; and from 
the same cause, agreater degree of at- 
tention can be paid to them. 

To fulfil these objects, the subseri- 
bers have determined to devote a portion 
of their time, and will attend at the In- 
firmary, No. 45 Chatham Street, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
between the hours of 12 and 1 Pp. m. to 
give advice and dispense medicines to 
all persons with diseases of the Eye, 
who may apply to them. 


EpowarpD Detvarietp, M. D. 
J. Kearny Ropcers, M. D. 


Wricut Post, M. D. Consulting 
Samuev Borrows, M. D.§ Surgeons. 


Neu-York, August 11, 1820. 


Coffee —Substitutes for this useful 
berry have grown so much into use on 
the Continent of Europe, that the im- 
portation of that article into Europe is 
reduced from seventy millions of pounds 
annually, to below thirty millions. Rye 
has, with great success, and almost uni- 
versal satisfaction, been substituted for 
coffee in Philadelphia, and is growing 
into general use in the city of New- 
York, and other parts of our country. 
This is the kind of domestic economy 
which will render the United States 
truly independent. Interest may carp, 
and prejudice sneer, but the American 
who loves his country will hail the in- 
creasing use of domestic manufactures, 
and will behold, with patriotic emotions, 
products of our own soil supersede those 
of other countries. 


Sea-Water.—The practice of many 
who frequent sea-bathing places, of de- 
scending to the beach, and there swal- 
lowing, periodically, copious draughts 
of sea water, is extremely detrimental 
to the health, from the excessive and 
permanent irritation of the stomach and 
bowels produced by this potion, in its 
state of mechanical mixture with selenite, 
floating particles of algz and fuci, and 
its integral combination of muriate of 
soda. 


Columbia College.—The annual com- 
mencement of Columbia College was ce- 
lebrated on the 1st inst. in Trinity Church 


_ The procession moved from the College 
Green at 9 o'clock, passing through 


Park Place, along Broadway to Trinity 
Church, in the following order: The 
Janitor of the College, Students of Arts, 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
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Arts, former graduates, Students of 
Physic, Principals of Academies, In- 
structors of Youth, band of musicians, 
Faculty of Arts, the President, Trustees 
of the College, Professors of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Corporation 
of the city, members of the Legislature 
from the city and county of New York, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, Clergy, 
strangers of distinction, Regents of the 
University, members of Congress, Gover- 
nor and Lieutenant Governor of the 





state. On reaching the church, the 

business of the day was opened with a | 

prayer by the President, after which the 
oung gentlemen of the senior class de- 
ivered their orations. 

1. A. Salutatory Address, in Latin, 
with an Oration de Julii Cesaris vita et 
nece, by William Mitchell. 

2. An Oration on the Contemplation 
of Ruins, by Roosevelt Johnson. 

3. An Oration on the Lustre which 
Talents derive from Purity of Manners, 
by Archibald G. Rogers. 

4. An Oration on the Opinion of the 
British Travellers and Writers with re- 
spect to the United States, by Cornelius 
R. Dissosway. 

5. A Discussion of the Question, ‘Is 
Literary Fame superior to Military 
Glory.” Joseph H. Coit, affirm. John 
Mitchell, opp. 

6. An Oration on Independence of 
Character, by Rutsen Suckley. 

7. An Oration on the Pleasures and 
Pains of Memory, by John B. Bleecker. 

8. An Oration on the Causes and 
comparative merits of the American and 
French Revolutions, by James John- 
stone. 

9. An Oration on Funera} and Sepul- 
chral Honours, by Philip EB. Milledoler. 

10. An Oration on Legendary and 
Traditiopary Superstitions, by William 
Betts. 

11. An Oration on the Feelings exci- 
ted by Scotch History, by John R. 
Townsend. 

The degrees of Bachelor of Arts were 
conferred on the following young Gen- 
tlemen, viz. 

- William Mitchell, John R. Townsend, 
John B. Bleecker, Roosevelt Johason, 
Joseph H. Coit, John Mitchell, William 
Betts, Philip E. Milledoler, Cornelius 
R. Dissosway, James Jobristone, Archi- 
bald G. Rogers, Henry Laurence, and 
Rutsen Suckley. 

. The degrees of Master of Arts were 


en 








conferred on Charles Rapelye, John D. 


Campbell, Thomas M. Strong, Maurice 
W. Dwight, Leonard W. Kip, William 
Lowerre, Richard Rav, Manton East- 
burn, John Neilson, Edward Rogers, 
Isaac Fisher, John Grigg, Benjamin 
Isherwood, m. p. Also a degree of A. m. 
honoris causa on William Forest. 

The Valedictory Address, with an 
Oration on departed greatness, by Henry 
Laurence. 

The exercises were then concluded 
with a prayer, by the President. 

The Orations on this occasion were 
delivered in a manner highly creditable, 
whilst many of them evinced genius and 
learniog combined in no ordinary mea- 
sure. To particularize would be useless, 
since all acquitted themselves so well; 
but we cannot avoid expressing the gra- 


|| tification we received from the valedic- 


tory address, by Mr. Henry Laurence, 
which was not only distinguished for its 
delivery, but also for its composition, 
particularly the addresses to the Presi- 
dent and Dr. Wilson, in which he not 
only spoke his own sentiments as well 
as those of his classmates, but of every 
graduate who has received the benefit of 
their tuition. Under the instruction of 
scientific professors, under the guidance 
and superintendence of a President, 
whose every care is the welfare of its 
students, and whom to know, is only te 
esteem, admire, and respect, this institu- 
tion cannot fait of soon becoming, as it 
deservedly should be, the first in our 
country Long, long may it continue te 
advance in eminence and respectability ; 
may each returning year find it sending 
forth students, who, by application and 
improvement in their different studies, 
may render themselves useful to society, 
honours to their country, and ornaments 
to the institution. 


University of Pennsylvania—The 
commencement of the University of 
Pennsylvania was celebrated on the 27th 
of July. Orations were delivered by 
the following gentlemen : 


Latin Salutatory, by Mr. John R. 
Paul. 

English Salutatory, by Mr. Samuel! 
Helffenstein. 

Mathematical Oration, by Mr. Albert 
Helffenstein. 

On the Revolution of Empires, by Mr. 
Robert Watson. 

Eulogy on Perry and Decatur, by 
Mr. Thomas Stewart, 
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On the fate of Greece, by Mr. William 
A. Reed. 

Contemplation of Nature, by Mr. 
John Norcom. 

On Human Life, by Mr. Robert Smith. 

Oa Ruins, by Mr. Joseph M. Doran. 

On Free Government, by Mr. William 
W. Chew. | 

On Curiosity, by Mr. I. F. D. Heine- 
ken. 

On the conduct of Brutus, by Mr. 
Gustavus Colhoun. 

On War, by Mr. Francis Troubat. 

On the Pleasures of Memory, by Mr. 
Beaton Smith. 

On Literature, by Mr. Henry A. 
Riley. 


The following gentlemen were admit- 
ted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 
—Henry P. Beck, William W. Chew, 
Gustavus Colhoun, Joseph M. Doran, I. 
F. D. Heineken, Samuel Helffenstein, 
Albert Helffenstein, John R. Paul, of 
Philadelphia; John Norcom, of North 
Carolina; William A. Read, Robert 
Smith, Beaton Smith, Henry A. Riley, 
f Philadelphia; Thomas Stewart, of 
regia: Francis ‘Troubat, of 
Philadelphia; Robert Watson and Sa- 
muel S. Cochran, of Pennsylvania. The 
degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon John N. Conyngham, Edmund §. 
Coxe, William B. Davidson, John M. 
Jackson, George Reed, and John W. 
West. 

Valedictory Oration, Mr. Samuel S. 
Cochran. 


New-York County Agricultural So- 
ctety.—The committee appointed by the 
board of managers to make arrange- 
ments for the FALL exhibition of ani- 
mals and implements of husbandry, give 
notice, that the exhibition will take 
place at Mount Vernon, on the banks of 
the East river, three and a half miles 
from the City Hall, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 7th and 8th days of 
November next. 

This late period in the season has 
been fixed on, that those who wish to 
exhibit at the earlier meetings of other 
societies, may have an opportunity to be 
present on this occasion, to become 
candidates for the premiums, and to avail 
themselves of the Fair which will then 
be held for sales and exchanges. 

Those who intend to offer for the pre- 
miums, will give written notice to the 
recording secretary, at his office, 211 
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Front street, on or before the 10th day 
of September next. 
ISAAC M. ELY, 

THOMAS R. SMITH, of 
THOMAS GIBBONS, ) arrangements. 
New-York, August 2d, 1820. 


committee 


List of premiums to be awarded at the above 
mentioned exhibition. 

For the best stud horse, belonging to a 

citizen of this state, § 75 
For the best brood mare, do. 30 
For the 2d best do. do. 20 
For the best yoke, or pair, of fat oxen, do. 50 
For the 2d best do do. 40 
For the 3d do. do. do. 30 
For the 4th do. do. do. 20 
For the best bull do. 40 
For the 2d best do. do. 25 
For the best milch cow do. 30 
For the 2d best do. do. 20 
For the 3d best do. do. 10 
For the best calf do. 15 
For the 2d best do do. 10 
For the best buck, with respect toform do. 20 
For the 2d do. do. do. 15 
For the best ten ewes, do. do. 15 
For the 2d_ do. do. do. 10 
For the best 10 wethers, do. do. 20 
For the 2d best do. . do. _ do. 15 
For the 3d best do. do. do. 10 
For the 4th bestdo. do. do. s 
For the best boar, do 20 
12 


For the best sow, do. 
For the best litter of pigs, not less than 
6, do. 12 


For the 2d best do. do. do. 10 
For the fullest and most accurate report, 
giving the best result of an experiment 

in fattening neat cattle, not less than 

six oxen, owned by a citizen of this 

state, 75 
For the most accurate and full report, 

giving the best result of an experiment 

in fattening sheep, not less than 

twenty wethers, do. 

For the most full and accurate report, 
iving the best result of an experiment 

in fattening hogs, not less than twenty 

barrows, do 

‘or the best implements of Husbandry. 
Best plough, requiring least repairs, and 

superior in all respects, owned by a 

citizen of this state, 

Do. implement for cleaning rows of 
vegetables, do. 

Do. drill for turnips and other small 
seeds, do. 

Do. formed harrow for plain or unequal 
grounds, do. 

Do. hand hoe for rows, do. 

Ten premiums, other than those herein 
mentioned, of different values, from 20 to 
5 dollars, will be in the hands of the com- 
mittee to whom the viewing of the cattle 
and implements of| husbandry will be as- 
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signed, to be distributed to the owners of 
quadrupeds, or specimens of art relative to 
husbandry, which are not here enumerated. 
Every animal and implement of husbandry, 
not having before received a premium, and 
being the property of a citizen of this state, 
without question of where or whence pro- 
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cured, will be considered as on an equal 
footing with home bred or home made. 
R. N. HARISON, recording sec’ry. 
P. S. The terms on which the three pre- 
miums for experiments in fatting animals, 
may be claimed, will be found in the gene- 
ral list of premiums heretofore published. 
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A gentleman in one of the Midland coun- 
ties of this State, is preparing for the Press, 
an interesting work, entitled, “ Tales of my 
Brother Jonathan,” in two parts; chiefly 
relating to events and incidents of the Re- 
volutionary War, 1776. 

The German Correspondent, a periodical 
pose designed for the purpose of 
acilitating and reciprocating the amicable 
relations, which exist between Germany and 
the United States, and especially as a ve- 
hicle of communication between the literati 
of both nations, is about to appear monthly, 
and in a new and more enlarged form. We 
are acquainted witb the author of this Jour- 
nal, and are fully satisfied that he will render 
it a very useful acquisition to our stock of 
intelligence. There are many reasons why 
a publication of this kind ought to be en- 
couraged. 

The language spoken in this country has 
been the means of confining our observa- 
tions in a great measure, to that part of 
Europe from whence our population has 
been chiefly drawn. We have, it is true, 
thrown off the political yoke of England, 
but we have not yet enfranchised our minds 
from a servile veneration for all their 
opinions on matters of literature and science. 
It must be admitted, that we have by this 
means come into an easy mode of acquirin 
knowledge, but we have, nevertheless, paid 
a very heavy tribute for it. As might have 
been expected, the English government, 
always sufficiently despotic to give a tone 
and direction to their literature, availing 
themselves of this opportunity, have en- 
deavoured to instil into our minds false and 
pernicious dogmas, and to create in us a 
distrust and disrespect for our own charac- 
ter and institutions. We have thus not only 
become copyists to them, but not unfre- 

uently the trumpeters of our own defama- 
tion. If we have not native talent, let us 
then atleast draw upon those who are our 
friends, and who, taking into consideration 
our youth and the many abstacles with 
which we have had to contend, know how 
to regard our efforts with candour, and en- 
tertain for usa reciprocity of respect and 
fellow feeling. Let us appeal to the German 











’ nation, of all others, as an umpire who. has 


shown herself in this respect worthy of those 
enlightened and literal sentiments, for 
which they have been so long distinguished, 


_ and which they have always made it their 
| peculiar province to foster. 


We hope, indeed, that the German Corre- 
spondent will meet with entire success. 

The following is extracted from the pro- 
spectus : 

“ Among the nations of Europe who are 
famed for genius end science, none appear 
to have taken so lively an interest in the 
progress of American literature and im- 
provements as Germany, the country from 
which so many of the inhabitants of these 
middle states derive their origin. At Leip- 
zig a journal has been established, which is 
exclusively devoted to the concerns of the 
United States, of which it exhibits a picture 
evidently drawn by the hand of a friend. 
In their reviews and other literary publica- 
tions, the works of merit which appear in 
this country are favoured with a distinguish- 
ed notice, and always fairly dealt with We 
owe a return for these favours, to the libe- 
ral minded Germans, and should be bound to 
pay this debt of honour, even if there were 
no other sufficient motives to interest us in 
the concerus of a people, with whom so 
many of our citizens are connected by the 
strong ties of blood and kindred, and with 
whom uo cause exists for political or com- 
mercial rivalship, or fur collisions of any 
kind.” 


The seventh number of the Sketch Book 
is in Press, and will be published in a few 
days. 


The first number, or half volume, of the 
Literary and Scientific Journal, edited, 
principally, by Colonel C. K. Gardner, has 
just been published. 

The Pleasures of Religion, a Poem, by a 
Lady of this city, has just been published by 
Wiley and Halsted. — 

Precaution, an original novel, in two 


volumes, is in Press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by A, T. Goodrich. 


- Amos Lay, proposes to publish from the 
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Jatest authorities, and from actual surveys, @ 
new edition of his late Map of the State of 
New York, comprising a large part of 
Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, with a part 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and U. Canada. On a scale of seven miles to 
anvinch. The size of this Map is four feet 
four inches square. It extends from the 
Canada Line, or 45th degree of north lati- 
tude, south to the city of Philadelphia; and 
from Pittsburg in Pennsylvania on the west, 
to New-Haven in Connecticut on the east. 

This Map will be printed on fine wove 
paper, handsomely coloured, and delivered 
to Subscribers, 


In the Sheet, at $7 
Made portable in a book, 10 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, 11 


A splendid edition of Washington's Fare- 
well Address, is to be published in Philadel- 
phia. It is to be printed on paper of the 
same quality as the splendid edition of the 
Declaration of Independence, lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Binns, and, in all respects, to 
be a companion of that State Paper. 


History of the War of the Independence 
of the United States of America, by Charles 
Botta, translated from the Italian, by George 
Alexander Otis. The first volume of this 
work has been published ; the residue will 
soon appear. Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to 
the translator, observes, ‘‘I am glad to find 
that the excellent work of Botta is, at 
length, translated. The merit of this work 
has been too Yong unknown with us.” 


Proposals for publishing by subscription, 
“An Historical Sketch of the ten years’ 
administration of his Excellency Danret D. 
Tompxins, late Governor of the State of 
New-York ;—with an appendix, comprising 
an impartial review of his accounts with the 
state, and his controversy with the Comp- 
troller, by Horatio Gates Spafford, L. L. D.” 


Just published, Letters addressed to Rev. 
E. Wyatt, D. D. on the Ministry, 
Ritual and Doctrines of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in reply to his late sermon. 
By Jared Sparks, A. M. Minister of the 
First Independent Church of Baltimore. 


J. Maxwell, of Philadelphia, has just pub- 
lished Hebrew Canticles, or a Poetical 
Commentary or Paraphrase on the various 
Songs of Scripture ; including Solomon’s 
Song, Lamentations, &c. and a few Miscel- 
laneous ‘Pieces. By Rev. W. Verrin. 


The. first number of the Churchman’s 
Repository for the Eastern Diocess, con- 
ducted by the Rev. James Morss, Asa Eaton, 
Charles Burroughs and Thomas Carlisle, 
has just been published at Newburyport. 


Poetical Festival.—The Congress of Bards, 
Which was to have taken place at Wrexham, 
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England, in August, is, in consequence of 
the coronation, postponed to the second 
week in September. 





























The Season.—Among the different objects 
which the revolving seasons successively 
bring under our notice, the Yellow Fever, 
at the present time, is not the least consider- 
able. The unusual and permanent eleva- 
tion of temperature, and the constant alter- 
nation of sun and moisture, which have for 
some time prevailed, have predisposed our 
atmosphere, in a particular manner, for the 
reception and propagation of this disease. 
At Havanna, which is like a sort of focus or 
hot bed of generating materials, the disease 
is at this time peculiarly violent. 

Owing to the false and heterodox theories 
which are entertained in some of the cities 
upon our sea-board, Quarantive laws do not 
exist, or are but loosely exercised. On this 
account, the disease has unfortunately been 
conveyed into several places. In Middle- 
town, thirteen cases have occurred,of which 
seven proved fatal. At Philadelphia, twelve 
cases have occurred, and nine deaths. In 
both places, notwithstanding the number of 
public journals, and the eagerness which 
prevails to put every thing in print, a selfish 
and dangerous taciturity smothered all in- 
formation, and the disease made considerable 
progress before notice was taken of it. 

By the vigilance, however, of the New- 
York Board of Health, private intelligence 
was received, and measures immediately 
adopted, to come in possession of authentic 
facts. We cannot cease to admire and to 
render our grateful acknowledgments to the 
Municipal and Medical Gentlemen, who 
compose this body, forthe keen and fearless 

manner in which they perform their duties. 
They have set on foot a bolder and more 
comprehensive system of operations than 
any similar board in the United States. 
Among others, that of sending authorised 
agents to obtain information on the least 
alarm in adjacent cities, is not the least im- 
portant. Inthe recent case of Middletown, 
we see the proof of these remarks. The ac- 
count of the Yellow Fever at Middletown, 
furnished to the Board of Health by their 
agent, Dr. Beck, is a paper deserving of great 
praise. We should like to see it enlarged 
and published in a pamphlet form, because 
we believe it to be one of the most valuable 
documents in relation to the origin and 
character of Yellow Fever, which has ap- 
peared. Itis a specimen of correct style, 
for which our medical men are not always 
distinguished, and of a close investigating 
and sound judgment, capable of duly ap- 

reciating and balancing every fact which 
tear on the subject. 
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Of the Weather in New-York, for the Month of July, 1820. 
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This month has been 
characterized by «4 
range of temperature 
higher than we recol- 
lect to have experien. 
ced for several years, 
There has not been a 
single day on which our 
thermometer, hangin 
in a shaded situation, 
did not indicate sum. 
mer heat. Generally, 
it has ranged from 80 to 


‘190, at 2 o’clock, P. M, 
(|The dryness of the 
‘jweather, in the fore 
jJoart of the month. was 
{particularly favourable 
ijio the harvest gather. 


ing, 
of ha 


Seen 


Large quantities 
ee | grain have 
oused without a 


‘drop of rain. The pas- 


tures and new-mown 
however, 


refreshed, by plentiful 
showers, on the [4th 
iid 21st of the month. 
Che still more copious 


jrains of the 29th and 
clear | 


30th have given to ve- 
getation a fresh im- 
pulse, and imparted to 
the fields and_ the fo- 
liage a rich luxuriance. 
he atmosphere, iz 
this vicinity, does not 
appear to have been 
highly charged with 
electricity; but in some 
parts of the country 
there have been heavy 
showers, accompanied 
with thunder, light- 
ning, and hail. 
The wind has blown 
chiefly from the south. 





number. It shall appear in our next. We feel ourselves indebted 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Auburn Ringlet, being a continuation of the beautiful Tales commenced in our last with 
the “ Toll Gatherer’s Daughter,” we regret did not reach us in time for insertion in our present 


solicit a continuation of his favours. 
The translation by L. C. from the Inferno of Dante will also appear in our next. 
The Critique on he Exile’s Return, by Caroliniensis, shall have a place. 
Several other communications have been received, and shall be.attended to. 


to this correspondent; and 
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